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Planning and Organizing U. S. Industrial 
Eftort tor the War 


It is clear from the experience of all 
countries that the stresses of the war pe- 
riod are placing the greatest pressure on 
governments as instruments of economic 
organization. Bitter experience has 
shown how difficult it is to fully utilize 
the resources of a single nation, and 
when attempts have been made to obtain 
the maximum effective use of the re- 
sources of all the nations with common 
purposes, the obstacles have indeed mul- 
tiplied. Each nation has undertaken dif- 
ferent tasks, and these tasks have varied 
from month to month as the necessities 
of the rapidly changing military and 
political situations have demanded. It is 
true that this is a war of resources, but 
it is far more true that this is a war of 
organization of resources. 

Only a month ago the British Prime 
Minister and the President of the United 
States issued a conclusive statement of 
purpose. Less than a week ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States reported again 
to our people and to the world the latest 
actions which he has directed to carry 
out the determined policies of delivering 
aid to those nations which are resisting 
Axis aggression, and to forcefully protect 
the waters vital to this hemisphere. 

You in Canada have understood the 
dangers of the Axis aggressions earlier, 
and perhaps more clearly, than we in the 
United States. Your choice was com- 
pletely and quickly made over 2 years ago. 
You allotted yourselves full tasks. We 
know their scope and the courage and 
eagerness with which you have carried 
them out. 

Likewise, you are familiar with the 
steps which the United States has taken 
and the tasks which we have assumed. 
The leaders of our respective govern- 
ments have given us full reports of all 
these matters of vital importance. 

Iam sure you also appreciate that al- 
though President Roosevelt, the members 
of the Cabinet, leaders in Congress, and 
private citizens from all walks of life 
have presented to our people every aspect 
of the world situation, and particularly 
what an Axis victory would mean to the 
United States, nevertheless a very artic- 
ulate minority of our citizens, which in- 
cludes some of our industrial leaders, as 
yet fail to grasp the full implications 
of the situation. Other spokesmen, pos- 
Sibly as well intentioned, have offered 
different interpretations and have sought 
to point out that our unusual geograph- 
ical position and resources, aided appar- 
ently solely by the remarkable intelli- 
gence of our population and the rare 
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charm and beauty of our professional 
entertainers and athletes, will enable us 
to negotiate successfully with even the 
most rapacious of dictators. Still others 
believe that if we can be strong enough 
to keep potential enemies away from our 
own shores, we shall be able to maintain 
markets and foreign trade, and that pas- 
sive defensive strength alone will be suf- 
ficient to keep military, political, and 
economic aggression away from this 
hemisphere. I am sure that all of you 
are familiar with these and many other 
variations of our current debates. I 
mention them only because they serve 
to emphasize how difficult it is for a 
peace-loving democracy to face the 
realities of the situation. 

In spite of this background of debate 
and uncertainty, real progress has been 
made in planning and in organizing our 
industrial effort. The situation is not 
as yet satisfactory, but great progress has 
been made in recent months. While our 
production figures are already beyond 
anything in our history, we have by no 
means reached our maximum. Inciden- 
tally, the early attempt to impose defense 
orders on business as usual may turn 
out to be a blessing in disguise, for while 
this discarded theory has delayed the 
current production of certain badly need- 
ed items, the vast new capacity which 
has been planned and created, now sup- 
plemented by the rapid conversion of 
existing plants to military requirements, 
will show results that will more than 
justify the hopes of those who count on 
our ability to produce. 

Our new Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board has pulled together the whole 
supply and priority picture, and we be- 
lieve that the allocation of scarce mate- 
rials to defense production, lend-lease, 
civilian needs, and exports to friendly 
countries will now be handled expediti- 
ously and effectively. 

Our new Economic Defense Board rep- 
resents another long step forward in eco- 
nomic organization. You can readily see 
by examining the text of the executive 
order that economic defense means Eco- 
nomic Collaboration, and can become 
Economic Warfare or Economic Recon- 
struction, as developments indicate. The 
selection of Vice President Wallace as 


Chairman of the Economic Defense 
Board, and also of the Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board, is very 
significant. 

Both of these policy boards will give 
close attention to the full utilization of 
our productive resources. The Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board will con- 
centrate on the immediate pressing sup- 
ply problems, while the Economic De- 
fense Board, in addition to carrying out 
the functions which its name implies, will 
be in a position to deal with some of 
the longer-range adjustments and poli- 
cies which must be developed to meet 
the post-military period. 

In connection with exports to friendly 
countries it goes almost without saying 
that we must do everything possible to 
keep the economies of those countries 
going. We are relying on them for 
many vital raw materials and we must 
furnish them either the manufactured 
products or the means of production 
which they need to keep their countries 
going. In order to accomplish this, your 
country, our country, and all the other 
nations who are effectively working to- 
gether must in fact pool resources, so 
that the maximum utilization of our pro- 
ductive resources, our transportation and 
our financial strength will be attained. 
Old actual or fancied trade rivalries 
must be forgotten. Production and 
transportation of essentials are now the 
only matters of vital economic impor- 
tance. Maximum utilization of our avail- 
able and contemplated transportation 
facilities alone would indicate the neces- 
sity for the close cooperation of all dem- 
ocratic nations. Production is vital, but 
production without effective transporta- 
tion loses practical significance. 

Like yourselves, we are readjusting 
cur agricultural production to meet new 
British requirements and in so doing we 
are laying the foundations for a real nu- 
trition program of cur own. When the 
tide of Axis domination and destruction 
rolls back we must be prepared to meet 
and meet immediately the needs of the 
released peoples. Here again the events 
abroad and their impact on our economy 
have shown us what we can produce and 
must produce if we are to discharge the 
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Tue shipping outlook is definitely en- 
couraging, but the shipbuilding program 
must be pursued with unmitigated zeal 
if it is to assure final success for the 
democracies. 


Pre-war and Present Shipping 
Compared 


Fortunately, at the outset of the pres- 
ent war in Europe the United States had 
a much larger merchant fleet than in 
1914. This has proved invaluable in 
bridging the interval required to expand 
shipbuilding facilities and gain momen- 
tum in new construction. 

Thus, despite the tremendous drain 
upon shipping resources, the sea-going 
fleet on the U. S. commercial register 
at the middle of this year totaled 
6,841,000 gross tons. This figure is less 
by 1,293,000 tons, or 16 percent, than that 
of record at the middle of 1939, but the 
situation is not so unfavorable as it 
appears on its face. 

In contrast to the implication that 
there was a reduction in the active ficet, 
there was in fact an increase—this 


amounting to 304,000 gross tons, or 4 
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Shipping Situation Improves 


By Avsert E. SAnperson, Department of Commerce 


percent. The smaller tonnage on the 
register, notwithstanding additions by 
new construction, is accounted for by 
the transfer of vessels to the Army and 
Navy for use as transports and supply 
ships and by the disposition of the bulk 
(more than 90 percent) of the laid-up 
fleet of 1,736,000 gross tons to British, 
Panamanian, and other registries— 
mainly to offset war losses. 


From the viewpoint of distribution, the 
tonnage of United States-flag vessels en. 
gaged in foreign trade increased by 
721,000 gross tons, while that engaged in 
coastwise and intercoastal trade de. 
creased by 444,000 tons. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the situation at the middle of 
this year, compared with that in 1939, 
before the war. 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of the Employment of American Merchant Vessels of 1,000 
Gross Tons and Over as of June 30,1939, and June 30, 1941 





[Excluding lake and river tonnage] 
June 30, 1939 June 30, 1941 

; Percentage 

sia lhousands Thousand change in 

Number of gross Number of gro onnage 

tons tons 

Foreign ‘ 319 2, 094 47 2, 816 +34 
Coastwise and intercoastal 772 4, 208 6 3, 854 —}0 
Laid-up ; 06 1, 73¢ 138 —% 
Total 1, 397 8, 128 1. l¢ 6. 808 —17 





The question naturally arises as to the 
pre-war and present aggregate of United 
States and foreign-flag vessels engaged 


in United States foreign commerce, 
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(Below) “The bridge of ships.” 
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on the latter vessels for the carriage of 
about two-thirds of United States com- 
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accounted for 





of the Hitlerian wars? 
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figures are enlightening in this respect— 
those for July this year, in comparison 
with those for August 1939 (last pre-war 
month), show a decline of only 8 percent 
in the aggregate tonnage of oversea ves- 
sels clearing with cargo from the United 
states for foreign countries. 

This 8 percent, moreover, is somewhat 
of an exaggeration, in that the propor- 
tion of passenger space on vessels clear- 
ing in July this year appears to have 
been much less than in August 1939. In 
comparison with January 1941, August 
makes an even more favorable showing— 
the clearances in the latter month hav- 
ing increased by 4 percent. 

The clearances during August 1939 
and January and July 1941 are shown in 
table 2. Only thcse countries are in- 
cluded that were open to United States 
commerce during January and July 1941. 
That is, countries under Axis control do 
not appear in the clearance records for 
the war months and have been excluded 
from the statistics for August 1939. 


U.S. Foreign Trade Increases 


It might be expected that the innu- 
merable difficulties besetting the United 
States merchant marine would have re- 
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(How can the apparent declines in the merchant marine be 
How does present day cargo space, clearing 
American ports, compare with the pre-war aggregate .. . By 
how much has U. S. foreign trade increased since the outbreak 


sulted in a decline in the movement of 
United States oversea foreign trade. 
On the contrary, however, that trade was 
greater during the first half of this year 
than it was in the corresponding period 
of 1939—exports by 36 percent and im- 
ports by 42 percent. 


TABLE 2.—Vessel Clearances With Cargo 
in United States Foreign Trade in Jan- 
uary and July 1941, With Percentace 
Change From August 1939 * 


{In thousands of net register tons] 








| | 
| | Percent- I Percent- 
| age || nN | age 
| | mer- 
| change || *. change 
Month | Total | from ican | from 
August | August 
1939 | | 1939 
August 1939 2, 690 | | 762 | mee 
January 1941 2, 360 | —12 | 863 | +13 
July 1941 2, 462 | ~8 | 853 | +12 
' 1 
' Excluding Canada and Newfoundland. 


These figures being in terms of value, 
some allowance has to be made for pos- 
sible variations as between value increase 
and volume increase. It is clear, how- 
ever, that there was a large quantitative 
increase in both exports and imports. 
This was accomplished by more effective 


“One peaceful nation after another has met disaster because * * *. 


The United States will not make that fatal mistake.” 


(Below) “* * * 
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use of existing shipping—for example, 
by capacity cargoes and faster turn- 
arounds in many trades through rerout- 
ing and quicker dispatch. 

Below is a tabular review of United 
States foreign trade with major world 
areas during the first half of 1939 and 
1941: 


TABLE 3.—United States Foreign Trade, 
by Geographic Areas 


16 months ending} 














June Percent- 
Area acisictaighthadianmeille age 
2 | change 
| 1939 & 1941 
| 
or Mil- Mil- 
| lions mn lions of 
dollars | dollars 
Exports, including reex- 
ports, total_ ---| 1,416 | 2,085 +47 
* “Canada and Mexico __- 242 | 489 +102 
Total, exduding Canada | 
and Mexico-. 1, 174 1, 596 +36 
ON iirc sina oo 288 351 +22 
South America. _-__----- 141 | 209 +48 
Central America and 
West Indies ___- x 98 147 +50 
Newfoundland and Mi- 
quelon, ete___..-.-.- 4 | 6 +50 
Africa and Western 
Asia uaswntiate enero | 72 179 | +149 
United Kingdom_______| 230 623 | +171 
Europe, excluding ° 
United Kingdom_____| 342 81 —76 
General imports, total.....-| 1,094 | 1, 594 +46 
Canada and Mexico____| 179 | 293 +64 
Total excluding C anada da | 
and Mexico. i 915 1, 301 +42 
Far East.__--____- "| 310 | "586 +89 
South America | 147 | 326 +122 
Central America and | 
West Indies 90 | 151 | +68 
Newfoundland, Mique-. | 
lon, etc 3 6 | +100 
Africa and Western 
DO ERE DEEN 53 84 | +58 
Tnited Kingdom ae 73 66 | —10 
Europe, excluding } 
United Kingdom. ---- 239 82 —66 
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Wartime Economic Organization of 


Switzerland 


In 1938 and ’39 Switzerland found it- 
self hemmed in by potential belligerents. 
Having no direct access to the sea for the 
conduct of oversea trade, extensive prep- 
arations were made, during that period 
of political unsettlement in Europe pre- 
ceding the outbreak of hostilities. 

The wisdom of these precautionary 
measures has been amply demonstrated 
by the minimum of friction with which 
controls have since been intensified, and 
by the maintenance of domestic com- 
merce, industry and consumption at 
levels not far below normal. 

In its details the economic organization 
of Switzerland for war purposes is the 
result of a long series of measures adopt- 
ed since the outbreak of the European 
war. However, the whole foundation 
was laid earlier and some discussion of 
these preliminary measures is an essen- 
tial preface to a description of the 
present set-up. 


Preliminary Legislation 


As early as April 1, 1938, a basic law 
regarding the “Assurance of the Coun- 
try’s Supply of Essential Commodities” 
was passed. The law, outlining and pro- 
viding authority for most of the subse- 
quent measures, became effective July 20 
of that year. Two subsequent general 
decrees on the authority of the basic law 
also preceded the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war—an executing decree of De- 
cember 30, 1938, concerned principally 
with the inventory of existing stores of 
essential commodities and the constitu- 
tion of new reserves, and another decree 
of August 15, 1939, instructing producers 
(industrial and agricultural), commer- 
cial enterprises, and hotels to keep on 
hand at least normal reserves. 

Further specific decrees were issued, 
mostly in the early spring of 1939, re- 
garding the establishment of reserves of 
individual commodities in the country at 
large, including coffee, sugar, coke and 
briquets for domestic heating, rice, oats 
and barley for fodder, edible oils and fats 
and materials for their manufacture, and 
wheat, rye, and flour. The last-named 
measure was not promulgated until 
August 1939, but the maintenance of 
obligatory reserves of wheat, rye, and 
flour had been in effect since July 1932 
and it was necessary only to provide for 
increasing the reserves. 

In anticipation of the introduction of 
rationing measures in the event of war, 
the Federal Department of Public Econ- 
omy instructed each household to lay in 


How has Switzerland cushioned the impact of the European ) 
What new offices were set up for 


war on Swiss economy 
wartime economic control . . 


acquired by the Government? 


a 2-month reserve supply of specified 
foodstuffs (including sugar, rice, and 
edible fats) and recommended that sim- 
ilar supplies of eggs, condensed milk, po- 
tatoes and other basic foods also be 
acquired. 

On August 30, 1939—the day before the 
German invasion of Poland and only a 
few days before the war economy organ- 
ization began to function—the Federal 
Government was granted further emer- 
gency powers to enable it to cope 
promptly with any unforeseen con- 
tingency. 

All of these relatively recent measures, 
coupled with the long-standing Govern- 
ment supervision of economic life—espe- 
cially through the elaborate system of 
import quotas and permits—contributed 
to a smooth and speedy readjustment to 
a war economy. 


War Economy Organization 
Centered in Federal Depart- 
ment of Economy 


By the end of May 1941, after 21 
months of war, approximately 400 laws, 
decrees, and ordinances pertaining to war 
economy measures had been enacted (in 
addition to the numerous circulars and 
instructions sent out by local war 
economy agencies). The importer, the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer must submit to strict regimenta- 
tion, as to production, trade and prices, 
and failure to comply is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. Much time is spent 
by firms in efforts to obtain from the 
respective war economy agencies permits 
for their various business activities. 

At the head of the Swiss war economy 
organization is the Chief of the Fed- 
eral Department of Economy. Sharing 
responsibility with him, under his chair- 
manship, is the War Economy Commis- 
sion consisting of the President of the 
Commission for the Control of Imports 
and Exports, the chiefs of the various 
war economy offices, and the Chief of 
the Federal Central Office for War 
Economy, the last-named acting in an 
advisory capacity only. It was this Cen- 


What new powers have been 





tral Office for War Economy, established 
before the outbreak of the war to work 
out plans and set up machinery for 
emergency readjustments, that ordered at 
the end of 1938 the obligatory census of 
reserve stocks of essential foodstuffs, 
fodder, and industrial raw materials. Its 
present functions are to coordinate the 
activities of the various war economy 
agencies and to facilitate their operation. 


Seven Principal Offices With 
Many Subsidiary Sections 


Under this leadership are grouped the 
principal offices charged with the opera- 
tions of the control system and these in 
turn are subdivided into sections operat- 
ing the details of the control. The fol- 
lowing statement reveals the ramifica- 
tions of the organization, reaching into 
every phase of Swiss economic life: 


A. SECRETARIAT OF THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMY 


1. Price Control Section. 
2. Legal Section 


B. WAR FOOD OFFICE 


Grain Supply Section 
Section for Milk and Milk Products 
Meat Supply Section 
Section for Agricultural Products and 
Housekeeping 

Section for Potatoes, Fruit, and Alcohol 
Section for Edible Fats and Olls. 

. Commodities Section 
Fertilizer and Waste Utilization Section. 
Section for Rationing 
Section for Poultry and Egg Supply 


ee 


COONAN 


— 


C. WAR INDUSTRIES ' 


Labor Section 
Section for Metals 
. Section for Iron and Machincs 
. Textile Section 
. Section for Shoes, Leather and Rubber. 
Section for Paper and Cellulose 
Section for Building Material 
Section for Energy and Heat. 
a. Group for Liquid Fuel. 
b. Coal Group. 
c. Import Control Group 
d. Inspectors’ Group. 
9. Electricity Section. 
10. Section for Chemicals and Pharmaceu- 
ticals. 
11. Section for Lumber. 
12. Old Materials Bureau 


oOnNoaurwnhdre 


1In addition to the listed sections the War 
Economy Syndicates, described separately, are 
also accountable to this Office 
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D. WAR TRANSPORT OFFICE 


Section for Land Transports. 
Section for Sea Transports. 
 gection for War Risk Insurance. 


onr 


E. COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


1. Central Control Office for Imports and 
Exports. 
9. Section for Imports and Exports. 


F. WAR WELFARE OFFICE 


Social Insurance Section. 

Section for Hygiene. 

Section for Frontier Sanitary Service. 

Section for Refugees. 

Section for Home Work. 

Section for Social Welfare (Juveniles, Fam- 
ilies, and Invalids). 


eSPrrrr: 


G. JURIDICAL COMMISSIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMY 


1. Seven courts of first instance. 
9. One court of appeal. 


Detailed analysis of the functions of 
each of the main offices and their sub- 
sidiary sections exceeds the scope of this 
article, but a synopsis of some of their 
principal activities will suffice to indicate 
in a general way the field covered by the 
organizations and the manner in which 
the controls operate in practice. 


Secretariat of Federal Depart- 
ment of Economy 


This office facilitates contact between 
the separate war economy agencies and 
the Chief of the Department of Economy 
as well as other Government depart- 
ments. Within its competence come also 
price control and the organization of 
legal precedure in dealing with violations 
of the regu'ations. 

The Section for Price Control, usually 
called the Price Control Bureau, was es- 
tablished under the latter title several 
years ago. In 1936, at the time of deval- 
uation of the franc, its competence was 
extended in order to prevent undue price 
increases, but less than a year later re- 
strictions could be relaxed, only to be 
extended further than ever before at the 
outbreak of the war by a decree of Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 

A general prohibition was _ issued 
against increases in wholesale and retail 
prices of commcdities (applying also to 
rents, hotel rates, hospitals, educational 
institutions and public utility rates). 
Increases above the levels prevailing on 
August 31, 1939, require approval by the 
Price Contro! Bureau or its authorized 
agencies. At present price increases are 
approved in principle only to the actual 
extent of the higher cost of the goods 
including war-risk insurance. In cer- 
tain cases a partial increase is granted 
on the basis of an average between the 
cost of the old stock and the higher cost 
of replenishment, but only exceptionally 
is cost of replacement accepted as the 
sole basis for price increases. The longer 
the war lasts the more difficult it becomes 
to regulate prices on the basis of pre-war 
levels. Among the problems are the sub- 
stitution of inferior qualities, the devel- 
opment of “new products,” and the fixing 
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of prices for goods not produced or mar- 
keted in Switzerland before the war. 

Persons accused of violations of the 
control regulations may defend them- 
selves before the Secretariat or before 
the legal commissions or courts listed 
under “G” in the above chart (the courts 
having been established originally by 
the Secretariat). Investigations are 
conducted by the respective war ecOn- 
omy agencies in cooperation with can- 
tonal and communal police authorities. 
Up to July 1941 over 5,000 cases of al- 
leged violations had been examined by 
the Secretariat and the courts. 


War Food Office 


This office derives its importance from 
the fact that Switzerland is only about 
three-fourths self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
It cooperates closely with private food 
production and distribution organiza- 
tions, with cantonal offices, and with an 
advisory women’s committee set up by 
the Federal Department of Economy. 
It has been faced with the problems of 
rationing the available supply and in- 
tensifying agricultural production, but 
its task has been facilitated by the large 
advance accumulation of vital foodstuffs 
and fodder. 


War Industries and Labor Office 


The principal task of the War Indus- 
tries and Labor Office is to safeguard the 
raw material supply and industrial pro- 
duction. Within its competence come, 
in particular, motor fuels, coal, and pub- 
lic utilities, as well as control and distri- 
bution of labor for the entire war 
economy. 

Even prior to the outbreak of the war, 
the War Industries and Labor Office con- 
ducted systematic studies of production 
capacity in the various branches of Swiss 
economy coming within its competence. 
It made the arrangement for accumula- 
tion of reserves of essential raw mate- 
rials and liquid fuel. 

Numerous decrees and regulations 
have been issued by the War Industries 
and Labor Office, including the cbliga- 
tory labor service, formation of labor de- 
tachments for the national defense, 
transfer of labor to agriculture, ration- 
ing of gasoline and fuel for heating, re- 
strictions on the consumption of gas 
and electricity, and regeneration of old 
material and waste. 

Affiliated with this office are the vari- 
ous war economy syndicates to be dis- 
cussed later. 


War Transport Office 


The importance of this office is en- 
hanced by the geographic position of 
Switzerland which makes the smooth 
functioning of transit shipments through 
foreign countries a matter of primary 
concern. The problem of shipping be- 
came progressively more difficult and 
finally led to the creation of a Swiss 
merchant marine under the immediate 
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supervision of a Federal Maritime Navi- 
gation Bureau in Basel after the exten- 
sion of the war made the chartering of 
foreign vessels (Greek and later Yugo- 
slav) no longer feasible. The Insurance 
Section is concerned with war-risk in- 
surance, assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment early in the war but with private 
companies now obliged to assume a share 
of the risk. For a number of essential 
commodities such insurance is optional, 
for others obligatory. By a decree of 
November 21, 1939, optional war-risk in- 
surance was provided also for certain 
shipments of securities. 


Commercial Division 


Supervision and control of imports and 
exports, including utilization of imported 
goods, comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Department of Economy. 
The Commercial Division of this De- 
partment has been reorganized in order 
to be able to cope better with problems 
arising in connection with the war. A 
separate Central Control Office for Im- 
ports and Exports was established in 
this Division. This office subsequently 
transferred some of its competence to 
the war economy syndicates. 

To prevent direct control of imports 
by agencies of foreign governments main- 
tained in this country, as in the last war, 
arrangement was made with the bellig- 
erents for acceptance by them of a Swiss 
certificate of guarantee issued by the 
Central Control Office for Imports and 
Exports. Such certificates are given only 
to importers who sign a statement obli- 
gating themselves to use the goods con- 
cerned for the specified purpose exclu- 
sively. To facilitate the control of 
exports, a Swiss certificate of origin must 
be submitted to the Swiss customs offices. 


War Welfare Office 


The names of the various sections of 
this office are for the most part self- 
explanatory. The function of the Social 
Insurance Section is to provide Govern- 
ment accident insurance for those un- 
employed who are not subject to military 
service and who are assigned to labor 
detachments for national defense. The 
Section for Frontier Sanitary Service 
guards against importation of contagious 
diseases and operates special stations at 
17 frontier localities. The Refugee Sec- 
tion has taken measures for possible 
evacuation of civilians and looks after 
civilian refugees from France. The task 
of the Repatriation Section, which be- 
gan to operate immediately following 
military mobilization, is to arrange for 
the transportation to Switzerland of 
citizens who had been domiciled in 
foreign countries. 


Juridical Commissions 


These consist of seven commissions 
(or courts) of first instance and one 
(Continued on p, 9) 
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the Coordinator’s Office 


Most women respond to a mention of 
foreign trade with a polite, faraway look 
which masks a hope for an early change 
of subject to a matter with which they 
are more intimately concerned. 


Many think of international trade in 
terms of remote nitrate shipments, seven- 
figure purchases of tin that make head- 
lines, and freighter holds full of exotically 
named products such as Sisal, caroa, 
cinchona, and bassarisk. 

The sooner it is realized that this con- 
ception is sadly in error—the better. 
Beginning with your morning cup of cof- 
fee—which came from Brazil in a Roditi 
cup from Mexico—to the wide-brimmed 
Panama hat from Ecuador you put on 
in the front hallway; to the car in the 
garage in whose manufacture industrial 
diamonds from Brazil played an impor- 
tant role; to the road over which you 
drove to town, surfaced with asphalt 
from Trinidad—the day is studded with 
products of foreign trade. 

Essentially, trade is an exchange of 
surplus goods for someone else’s surplus— 
a need on each side being filled through 
the exchange. The sum of many such 
exchanges is humming factories, men 
gainfully employed and a well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-housed populace—in 
other words, a sound, healthy and strong 
society. 


Today we face crisis. The concepts on 
which this nation was built, our form of 
government, and our liberties have been 
challenged. To meet this challenge we 
are building defenses to immunize us 
against attack from any direction. The 
defense of this nation and the defense 
of the hemisphere are indivisible. The 
war in Europe has demonstrated con- 
clusively that defenses of a strictly mili- 
tary character will not suffice. They 
must also include the economic and the 
social. It follows inescapably that eco- 
nomic weakness anywhere in the hemi- 
sphere is tantamount to a breach in the 
defenses of this Nation. 


The war and its blockade dealt the 
predominantly “export-nations” stagger- 
ing blows. They lost nearly 40 percent 
of their exports, and sources of materials 
vital to their commercial life were closed 
to them. Such losses are inevitably re- 
flected throughout the whole economic 
structure. Over-all business activity 
threatened a serious decline. Besides the 
commercial hardships in prospect, it was 
realized that such conditions breed the 
brutal, despotic and oppressive regimes 
under whose yoke Europe suffers. 


A Radio Address by Wittam Macuotp, Director Development 
Section, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Fast and decisive action was required 
along the lines of the framework estab- 
lished by a series of Inter-American con- 
ferences and defined in the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. Timely credits from this 
country were extended to tide some of the 
other republics over the emergency, bol- 
ster their currency and to relieve the 
shortage of foreign exchange which was 
stripping them of their capacity to buy 
in foreign markets. While they set about 
adjusting their imports to their capacity 
to pay, the interested Government agen- 
cies launched a survey of strategic mate- 
rials which the other Americas had to 
export and which were needed in the 
defense program. In addition, steps were 
taken to assure them of the vital mate- 
rials they needed from us. Every effort 
was made to maintain shipping on north 
to south routes so that tons of perishable 
goods should not pile high and rot on 
wharves from Vera Cruz to Valparaiso 
for the lack of holds to carry them. 

A systematic search was instituted to 
stimu'ate United States purchases in 
Central and South America of noncom- 
petitive goods. United States technicians 
are already assisting in the organization 
of new industry and agriculture south of 
the Rio Grande. Many other parallel 
moves have been made—all with an eye 
to cementing the commercial ties that 
join the nations of the hemisphere. To 
round out the program a well-articulated 
schedule of cultural exchange is being 
carried through to foster Inter-American 
understanding and friendship. 

The end-product, to date, has been 
that the economic disaster which threat- 
ened the other Americas has been averted 
and, at the moment, prospects are as 
bright as they were dark a year ago. 
United States purchases have largely 
taken up the slack of lost European mar- 
kets—strengthening our neighbors eco- 
nomically and obtaining for this country 
vast amounts of materials badly needed 
by the defense program. Hemisphere 
markets for United States goods have 
grown to nearly a billion dollars annu- 
ally—and promise more. A precedent 
of collaborate action has been established 
and a feeling of international amity and 
confidence is taking hold. 

Much, however, remains to be done. 
There is nothing to be gained by an 
ostrichlike attitude toward the obvious 
difficulties that still confront us. If we 


are to maintain the pace that has been 
set, we must have the support and un- 
derstanding of the people of the Uniteg 
States—particularly the women. They 
must make an effort to think of inter. 
national trade in terms of their own 
budget, their clothes, their home, the 
food on their table—and in this emer. 
gency, the defense of their country, 

The keynote of the concept is ex. 
change. When Madame Consumer finds 
she can buy that imported alligator 
handbag she’s wanted for so long for 
$29 instead of $63, she should not only 
rejoice at the saving, but should keep 
in mind that her purchase helps build 
a dollar exchange so that her counter- 
part in another republic can obtain that 
United States-made radio which formerly 
she could not afford. Those are creative 
purchases. They are part of a sequence 
leading to increased business activity, 
improved distribution of goods, rising 
employment. They are direct contribu- 
tors to a sound, wholesome, and robust 
society—one which can successfully re- 
sist any attack, be it military, economic 
or ideological. 

It should be remembered that we are 
one of a group of 21 nations who have 
joined together in a cooperative effort. 
The group functions on the thesis that 
joint problems are better met jointly— 
that solidarity will fend off threats 
against which individual effort would 
fail. 

In the sphere of Inter-American ac- 
tivities, the acceptance and execution of 
this thesis entails a rightabout in our 
thinking. It requires an application of 
what we have discovered as a nation of 
states to the broader field of the hemi- 
sphere—that in union there is strength. 





All-Time High in Philippine 
Power Production 


Power production in the Philippine 
Islands during May—16,356,524  kilo- 
watt-hours—reached a new _ all-time 
high, showing a gain of 13 percent over 
May 1940. 

The cumulative figure of 177,066,670 
kilowatt-hours for the first 5 months of 
the present year represented a 9-percent 
gain over the corresponding period of 
1940. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United Kingdom Export Policy and 
Use of Lend-Lease Material 


On September 10 the British Govern- 
ment presented the following memo- 
randum to the United States Government 
concerning the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment with regard to exports from that 
country and the distribution within the 
United Kingdom of Lend-Lease material. 


1. All materials which we obtain under the 
Lend-Lease Act are required for the prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. This principle governs 
all questions of the distribution and use of 
such goods, and His Majesty’s Government 
nave taken and will continue to take action to 
secure that these goods are not in anly case 
diverted to the furtherance of private 
interests. 

EXPORT POLICY 


2. Lend-Lease materials sent to this coun- 
try have not been used for export, ana every 
effort will be made in the future to ensure 
that they are not used for export, subject to 
the principle that where complete physical 
segregation of Lend-Lease materials is im- 
practicable domestic consumption of the ma- 
terial in question shall be at least equal to the 
amounts received under Lend-Lease. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have not ap- 
plied and will not apply any materials similar 
to those supplied under Lend-Lease in such a 
way as to enable their exporters to enter new 
markets or to extend their export trade at the 
expense of United States exporters. Owing to 
the need to devote all available capacity and 
manpower to war production, the United 
Kingdom export trade is restricted to the 
irreducible minimum necessary to supply or 
obtain materials essential to the war effort. 

4. For some time past, exports from the 
United Kingdom have been more and more 
confined to those essential (I) for the supply 
of vital requirements of overseas countries, 
particularly in the sterling empire; (II) for 
the acquisition of foreign exchange, particu- 
larly in the Western Hemisphere. His MajJ- 
esty’s Government have adopted the policy 
summarized below: 

(I) No materials of a type the use of which 
is being restricted in the United States on 
the grounds of short supply and of which 
we obtain supplies from the United States 
either by payment or on Lend-Lease terms 
will be used in exports with the exception of 
the following special cases: 

(a) Material which is needed overseas in 
connection with supplies essential to the 
war effort for ourselves and our Allies, and 
which cannot be obtained from the United 
States. 

(vb) Small quantities of such materials 
needed as minor though essential components 
of exports which otherwise are composed of 
materials not in short supply in the United 
States. 

(c) Repair parts for British machinery and 
plant now in use, and machinery and plant 
needed to complete installations now under 
construction, so long as they have already 
been contracted for. 

Steps have been taken to prevent the export 
(except to Empire and Allied territories) 
of such goods which do not come within the 
exceptions referred to in (a), (b), and (c) 
above. 

(II) Materials similar to those being pro- 
vided under Lend-Lease which are not in 
short supply in the United States will not 
be used for export in quantities greater than 
those which we ourselves produce or buy 
from any source. 


DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
-LEND-LEASE GOODS 


5. The general principle followed in this 
matter is that the remuneration received 
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by the distributors, whatever the method of 
distribution, is controlled and will be no 
more than a fair return for the services ren- 
dered in the work of distribution. The 
arrangements rigorously exclude any oppor- 
tunity for a speculative profit by private 
interests from dealing in Lend-Lease goods. 
In most cases, Lend-Lease supplies will be 
distributed through organizations acting as 
agents of His Majesty’s Government in the 
strict sense of the term and not as prin- 
cipals. Where for strong practical reasons 
this cannot be done, a full explanation will 
be supplied to the United States Administra- 
tion and their concurrence sought before- 
hand in any alternative arrangements 
proposed. The justification for retaining 
existing channels of distribution, operating 
under strict Government control, is that the 
creation of elaborate new organizations in 
their place would inevitably result in loss 
of efficiency and the wasteful use of man- 
power, and retard the war effort. In the 
distribution of Lend-Lease goods there will 
be no discrimination against United States 
firms. 

6. Food is a special case. Only some 5 or 6 
percent in tonnage of the total British food 
supply is coming from the United States, and 
without great practical complications it 
would be impossible to have a separate sys- 
tem for the distribution of Lend-Lease food. 
Food distribution is carried out in the United 
Kingdom by wholesalers, to whom the Gov- 
ernment sells food as principals. In fact, 
the Ministry of Food has established a close 
control over all distributive margins so that 
neither the wholesalers nor the retailers re- 
ceive any greater remuneration than is ade- 
quate to cover the cost of the services 
performed. No food obtained on Lend-Lease 
terms is or will be sold at uncontrolled 
prices. Thus the general arrangements as 
regards the issue of Lend-Lease food fit into 
His Majesty’s Government’s policy of stabil- 
izing the whole price level of foodstuffs, a 
policy to which the Government contributes 
£100 millions a year. 

7. In some cases direct free distribution is 
practicable and will be adopted. For ex- 
ample, some milk products (including Lend- 
Lease supplies from the United States) are 
distributed direct and free of charge to chil- 
dren and others in need through schools, 
clinics, and hospitals. The distribution is 
undertaken by State agencies, and the cost 
of the distribution is borne by the Govern- 
ment. 





Wartime Economic Organza- 
tion of Switzerland 


(Continued from p. 7) 


court of appeal dealing with violations 
of war economy legislation, as such 
offenses do not come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the regular cantonal courts. The 
commissions act independently and are 
not under any control by the Federal 
Department of Economy. The presi- 
dents of the commissions and of the 
court of appeal must be judges. The 
court of appeal may confirm, nullify, 
or modify the decisions of the 7 other 
courts, and its decisions have the same 
status as a binding verdict of the Federal 
Court. 
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War Economy Syndicates 


The Federal Department of Economy 
was empowered to establish the War 
Economy Syndicates, composed of firms 
in the various branches of Swiss eco- 
nomic life. By virtue of the extraordi- 
nary powers vested in the Federal 
Government, it may transfer to these 
Syndicates certain of its tasks coming 
within the scope of Swiss war economy— 
especially those pertaining to importa- 
tion, exportation, warehousing, trans- 
portation, production, distribution, and 
utilization of goods. The right to engage 
in business in a particular line may be 
made conditional upon membership in 
such a syndicate. Thus, certain syndi- 
cates enjoy privileges which give them 
a monopolistic position. 

Organized usually in the form of 
cooperatives, these syndicates are 
under the supervision and control of the 
Federal Department of Economy. Offi- 
cials of the syndicates are obliged to pre- 
serve absolute secrecy with regard to 
their investigations and findings. Such 
information may be given to the compe- 
tent Government departments only. 


The War Economy Syndicates, which 
are affiliated with the War Industries and 
Labor Office, are the following: 


“Carbo,” 
Supply. 
“Petrola,” Swiss Cooperative for the Supply 
of Liquid Fuel for Motive Power and Heating. 
“S. T. S.,” Swiss Textile Syndicate. 


“Halska” (Hides and Skins, Leather Shoes, 
and Rubber). 


Swiss Paper Syndicate. 
“S. C. S.,” Swiss Chemical Syndicate. 


“S. S. M.,” Swiss Syndicate of the Iron and 
Metal Trades. 


“S. H. S.,” Swiss Lumber Syndicate. 
“S. B. S.,” Swiss Firewood Syndicate. 


Swiss Central Office for Coal 


Right of Confiscation 


An important part of the war economy 
legislation is the empowering of the Gov- 
ernment in urgent cases to confiscate, 
sequestrate, and order the sale of certain 
goods (including real estate as well as 
personal property, goods in transit or in 
process of production, and patént and 
license rights). Confiscation may be 
ordered only if and when this is consid- 
ered necessary in safeguarding the na- 
tion’s supply of essential goods. The 
Government may resort to this measure 
only if this purpose cannot be achieved 
by a voluntary agreement with the owner. 

As a rule, the Government is not obli- 
gated to compensate the owner if the 
confiscation lasts no longer than 4 
months from the date of the order. In 
cases of hardship, the War Economy 
Court may in its discretion grant com- 
pensation. After the expiration of 4 
months, the Federal Government must 
pay full compensation if the confiscation 
involves the use of the property, and if 
the owner suffers damage thereby 
through no fault of his own. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Law Would Extend Import- 
Duty Draw-Back System to All Indus- 
tries—A project of law in Argentina 
proposes to extend the import-duty 
drawback system to all raw materials and 
semimanufactured and manufactured 
products that are reexported as an inte- 
gral part of products manufactured by 
domestic industry in Argentina, accord- 
ing to the Boleti de la Direcci6n General 
de Aduanas, July 1941, Buenos Aires. 

The project of the new law also pro- 
vides, as does the present duty-draw- 
back provisions of the 1937 budget law, 
that industrial firms which pay salaries 
insufficient to satisfy minimum living 
conditions as established by Executive 
authority with the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are not entitled to the 
import-duty draw-back privilege. 

At present the import-duty draw-back 
legislation applies only to materials used 
in the manufacture of products for export 
by the automobile, tire-and-tube, and 
agricultural-machinery industries, and 
to tin plate for making containers used 
in exporting domestic products. 

[See ComMMERCE Reports of February 20, 
1937, for notice of the application of the im- 


port-duty draw-back system to the industries 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. | 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The uncertainty 
in coffee circles over changes in the coffee 
quota agreement reduced to a minimum 
the sale of coffee export bills during the 
week ended August 23. Volume of other 
export bills continued favorable, how- 
ever. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE TRENDS IN TRINIDAD 


Trinidad trade is maintaining a fairly 
satisfactory level, and industry, though 
small, is in an excellent position—but ag- 
riculture, on which the Colony’s prosper- 
ity largely depends, is faced with several 
serious problems. 

For a while the war had a beneficial 
effect on agriculture. Great Britain was 
absorbing the entire sugar crop at a mod- 
erately satisfactory price. Cocoa, partly 
relieved of West African competition and 
enjoying the best prices in recent years, 
Was experiencing a fair demand in the 
United States and England. This sea- 
son’s citrus crop was estimated at an all- 
time high of 300,000 crates. Copra, 
coconuts, and coffee were showing im- 
provement. 

But factors affecting both transporta- 
tion and production have been changing 
this picture for some months, and the 
present outlook for agriculture is not 
bright. The market for Trinidad’s sugar, 
coffee, and citrus fruit is entirely within 
the Empire, and the diversion of bottoms 
to more essential supplies has drastically 
cut shipments of these products. In ad- 
dition, the export of copra and coconuts 
has been banned entirely. 


LaBoR FLocKsS TO NEW BASES 


On the production side, a serious labor 
shortage has arisen in consequence of 
migration of workers to the United States 
bases now under construction. The situ- 
ation is such now that an appreciable 
portion of the crops of citrus fruit, coco- 
nuts, and coffee is still on the trees and 
both sugar fields and factories are seri- 
ously undermanned. Cocoa pickings 
were complete more than 2 months ago, 
so this crop has not yet felt the full effect 
of the labor shortage. 

In an effort to alleviate the labor situ- 
ation, the Trinidad government has de- 
cided to relax the _ restrictions on 
immigration to the extent of permitting 
surplus labor from Barbados and other 
West Indian islands to enter the colony 


for employment in agricultural occupa- 
tions. This is a temporary measure, 


TRINIDAD SUGAR QUOTA SET 


An order was issued by the Governor 
in council on August 13, fixing the quota 
of sugar for local consumption at 26,000 
tons for the period from February 1, 
1941, through January 31, 1942. 


Most INDUSTRIES SOUND AND ACTIVE 


With the exception of petroleum and 
shipping, industry in Trinidad and Tpo.- 
bago is of small consequence, but, con- 
trary to the picture presented by agricul- 
ture, it is in a stable economic condition. 
Causes: The war and the construction of 
military and naval bases. Only im- 
portant exception is asphalt production, 
which has dropped to just about enough 
for local consumption. 

Production and refining of petroleum 
are being pushed to capacity to meet the 
pressing need for oil for military purposes, 
Heavily increased traffic through Port of 
Spain is making full use of all available 
shipping facilities. Lesser industries 
which provide services and produce goods 
for local consumption include electric 
plants, sawmills, tanneries, match and 
tobacco factories, aerated-water plants, 
rum distilleries, bakeries, printeries, fur- 
niture factories, tailors, dyers, cleaners, 
soap makers, edible-oil refineries, ice 
plants and boot and shoe makers. These 
are thriving on the increased demand 
created by tightening of import restric- 
tions and the influx of large numbers of 
Americans. 


COMMERCE SATISFACTORY—PRICES TREND 
UPWARD 


Despite adverse conditions, the trade of 
Trinidad and Tobago is maintaining a 
moderately satisfactory level. Receipts 
from import duties for the first 6 months 
of 1941 showed an increase of $136,997 
over receipts for the corresponding pericd 
of 1940. Because of large shipments of 
petroleum, the value of exports for the 
same period is believed to be ahead of last 
year. Petroleum almost alone is support- 
ing the export trade. Other chief exports 
for the first 6 months of 1941 were asphalt, 
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cacao, sugar, rum, copra, coffee, molasses, 
and bitters. 

A new extended list of prohibited im- 
ports was published on June 27, 1941, 
and this, no doubt, will have the effect of 
reducing imports for the remainder of the 
year. 

The price trend, on the whole, is up- 
ward in Trinidad, but government con- 
trol of wholesale and retail prices of most 
goods for local consumption—in effect for 
some time—exerts a certain stabilizing 
influence, though the cost of goods and 
services outside the scope of this control 
is tending upward. 


JAMAICA Faces NEW RESTRICTIONS 


Following a recent conference held in 
Jamaica by representatives of British 
possessions in the West Indies, a notice 
was issued in Jamaica listing goods for 
which import licenses will no longer be 
granted except for direct importation 
from other British West Indian sources, 
and others for which licenses limited on 
a quota basis will be granted. These 
restrictions are more rigid than hereto- 
fore, though much of the same result 
has been achieved through control of 
individual license applications. Several 
small manufacturing industries’ will 
profit by the exclusion of competing 
goods. 

The new import restrictions, plus pop- 
war expectation of shortages in supplies, 
caused an extraordinary wave of con- 
sumer buying in August—felt immedi- 
ately by wholesalers as well as retailers, 
who in many instances had to limit the 
amounts of their sales, knowing that 
many of the goods sold cannot be re- 
placed. In addition to import restric- 
tions, lack of shipping space and un- 
availability of goods at places of origin 
are being keenly felt. 


Since dealers, particularly the smaller 
ones, are in need of goods, collections are 
being more promptly met, and they are 
for the moment normal, with an increas- 
ing amount of gocds being bought for 
cash. This is undoubtedly caused by the 
present situation and may not continue 
after cessation of unusual buying. 
Credit is easy for high-class business. 


Banana shipments to August 23, 1941, 
amounted to 3,893,109 stems, compared 
with 3,302,115 during the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


Total sugar production for the crop 
just finished will be approximately 156,- 
550 tons. Latest estimate of next year’s 
crop is 168,830 tons. 


The report of the Department of Labor 
of Jamaica for July shows a further rise 
in the cost of living of working-class per- 
sons. Taking August 1939 as 100, the 
figure for July 1941 as given in the report 
is 137.13. 


Some labor unrest is evident, particu- 
larly along the waterfront, where it ag- 
gravates the unsatisfactory shipping 


Situation, but no serious troubles have 
developed. 
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Burma 


Transport and Communication 


New Air and Mail Services.—Flying 
boats of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, which now call weekly at 
Rangoon both westbound from and east- 
bound to Singapore, will provide the con- 
necting link between Burma and the 
Straits Settlements of the newly insti- 
tuted Pan-American Airways service be- 
tween San Francisco and Singapore. 

The Chinese National Aviation Corpo- 
ration service to Hong Kong will con- 
tinue to be utilized for transmission of 
mails on those alternate weeks when the 
Pan-American plane will terminate its 
flight at the last-named point. 

This new service will be utilized for 
transmission of airmail to and from the 
United States, according to the Burma 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


Canada 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Celery: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Extended to Eastern Canada.—The sea- 
sonal customs valuation established for 
celery at an advance of 45 cent per pound 
over invoice prices, which has applied in 
Western Canada from July 3, 1941, has 
been extended to Ontario and Quebec, 
effective August 26, according to Fruit 
and Vegetable Bulletin No. 11, Supple- 
ment 2, of August 25,Ottawa. , 

The above advance does not apply to 
imports purchased and in transit to the 
purchaser in Ontario and Quebec by 
August 25 and entered at customs by 
September 4. 

Cantaloupes and Muskmelons: Sea- 
sonal Customs Valuation Canceled in All 
Canada.* 

Duty-Free Entry from British Sources 
of Certain Iron or Steel Articles for Man- 
ufacture of Bicycles or Tricycles.—Arti- 
cles of iron or steel, wholly or in part of 
nickel or electroplated, are admitted free 
of duty into Canada under the British 
preferential tariff, effective September 6, 
1941 (instead of at the net rate of 7% 
percent ad valorem), when imported by 
manufacturers of bicycles and tricycles, 
under item 439a of the Canadian tariff, 
according to Customs Memorandum 
Series D No. 47 of September 4, Ottawa. 

[From April 30, 1941, similar articles have 
entered duty-free under the British preferen- 
tial column when imported by persons other 
than manufacturers of bicycles and tricycles 
(item 362c) and the new order now makes 
them duty-free under item 439a. The rate 
on such imports from the United States is 
2714 percent ad valorem under 439a. It is 


understood that 80 percent of such imports 
are of United Kingdom origin.] 


Export Permits Required for Live Hogs 
to All Destinations, and for Dressed Hogs 
and Other Edible Pork Products Except 
to British Empire.—Live hogs, dressed 
hogs, and other edible pork products have 
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been restored to the list of products sub- 
ject to export-permit requirements, effec- 
tive September 3, 1941, except that ex- 
port permits are not required for dressed 
hogs and other edible pork products 
shipped to the British Empire, according 
to Canadian Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 39 (Revised), Supplement No. 16, of 
September 3, Ottawa. 

{This ruling modifies the annoncement 
published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
August 9, 1941.] 

Additional Products Subject to Export- 
Permit Requirements—Calcium carbide, 
rayon yarn, and specified silk manufac- 
tures and cotton yarn have been added to 
the list of goods subject to special export 
permits to all destinations, and such per- 
mits are now required also for silk noils, 
yarns, and parachute and cartridge cloth, 
regardless of destination, effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1941, according to Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39 (Revised), 
Supplement No. 15, of September 3, 
Ottawa. 

The articles added to the list are silk, 
semimanufactures, and manufactures 
wholly or in chief part by value of silk; 
rayon yarn; cotton yarn, either single or 
plied, wherein the count of the singles 
yarn exceeds 60’s count; and calcium car- 
bide. Previously, special export permits 
were not required for silk noils, yarn, or 
parachute and cartridge cloth shipped to 
any part of the British Empire or the 
United States. 

Rubber Manufactures Subject to Ex- 
port-Permit Requirements.—Rubber 
manufactures and semimanufactures 
have been added to the list of commod- 
ities for which export permits are re- 
quired, effective August 13, 1941 (excep- 
tion being made in the case of rubber 
tires and tubes, solid rubber tires for 
motor cars and trucks, and rubber man- 
ufactures and semimanufactures, which 
may be exported to any part of the 
British Empire without an export per- 
mit), according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39 (Revised), 
Supplement No. 10 of August 13, Ottawa. 

Hay, Straw, and Alfalfa Subject to 
Export-Permit Requirements.—Permits 
are required for exportation from Canada 
of hay of all kinds, straw of all kinds, 
alfalfa, alfalfa meal, and alfalfa leaf 
meal, effective August 27, 1941, accord- 
ing to Canadian Customs Memorandum 
WM No. 39 (Revised), Supplement No. 
14, of August 28, Ottawa. 

Canned Salmon and Canned Herring 
Exempted From Export-Permit Require- 
ments When Consigned to United King- 
dom Ministry of Food.* 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Most - Favored - Nation 
Commercial Agreement With United 
Kingdom Prolonged.—The provisional 
most-favored-nation commercial agree- 
ment between Chile and the United 
Kingdom has again been continued, by 
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an exchange of notes, for an additional 
year from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, 
according to a Chilean decree (No. 2198) 
of July 11, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, July 28, 1941, Santiago. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this ex- 
change of notes, the Chilean Ministry of 
Finance has instructed the customs au- 
thorities to apply most-favored-nation 
customs treatment in Chile to merchan- 
dise originating in the United Kingdom 
during this period. 

[The provisions of this modus vivendi, 
which has been continued in force periodi- 
cally, were summarized in COMMERCE REPORTS 
of December 21, 1931.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax on Urban Real Estate 
for Construction of Waterworks—The 
President of Chile is authorized, by law 
No. 6986, dated July 11 and published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 15, 1941, to pro- 
vide for the installation, improvement, or 
expansion of waterworks in cities of more 
than a thousand inhabitants and in re- 
sorts having a population of more than a 
thousand during the summer season. 

This program is to be financed by set- 
ting aside each year in the national budget 
an amount not less than 15,000,000 pesos, 
equal to the estimated receipts from 
waterworks administered by the Govern- 
ment, and by an additional tax of 1 per 
mil on real estate in cities which already 
have such systems. 

This tax will not be applied to the towns 
which lack this service until after the 
6-month period following the date on 
which contracts are made for the execu- 
tion of such works. The law gives the 
President authorization to exempt towns 
which have private or municipal water- 
works from the payment of this tax for a 
temporary period. 

The President is empowered to con- 
tract up to 150,000,000 pesos in loans for 
the execution of such work—the services 
on such loans to be handled by the 
Amortization Institute. These obliga- 
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tions are to be State-guaranteed, and, 
if bonds are issued, they will be exempt 
from all fiscal or municipal taxes, bear- 
ing 7 percent interest and accumulative 
amortization of 1 percent per annum, and 
may not be sold for less than 85 percent 
of their nominal value. 

The Bureau of Public Works will have 
charge of the execution of this plan for 
furnishing Chilean towns with water- 


works. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai business and industrial en- 
terprises continued confused because of 
the unclarified exchange situation. Ma- 
jor commodity prices in Shanghai were 
generally steady during the week ended 
September 6, with many items register- 
ing increases. The price of rice fell, 
however, owing to additional imports 
from abroad and to the action of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council lowering the 
distribution price of Burma rice—thereby 
causing hoarders to liquidate their 
stocks. 

The Chinese press reports formation 
of a large Chinese industrial company by 
the Ministry of Foodstuffs Control and 
the Central Trust Co. for establishing 
flour mills—one plant with a daily ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bags to be completed by 
next year and a smaller unit of 400 bags 
daily near Chungking to begin operations 
shortly. 

A Nanking-registered Chinese com- 
mercial vessel left for Ningpo from 
Shanghai last week, and more ships plan 
regular service between these points. 
Resumption of this trade may mean a 
further drain on Shanghai’s stocks of 
staples, as the Ningpo section is short of 
major staples. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION, MANCHURIA AND 
NORTH CHINA 


Weather conditions in Manchuria have 
continued favorable to current crops, 
though total acreage may be less than 
last year. Soybean planting this year is 
estimated as about 10 percent less than 
last year, when it was 45 percent below 
previously normal acreage. It is ex- 
pected that 500,000 metric tons of wheat 
will be collected this year by the Man- 
churian authorities—about 11 percent 
higher than last. 

In a move apparently to induce farm- 
ers to deliver crops to the official col- 
lecting agencies, the Manchurian author- 
ities have obtained 140,000,000 square 
yards of cotton piece goods from Japan. 
Of this amount, 80,000,000 square yards 
are to be distributed a:aong farmers, who 
will receive almost three times as much 
per capita as dwellers in urban districts. 
Hitherto farmers have been unable to 
secure an adequate return in manufac- 
tured goods for products marketed. 

The cotton crop in North China is ex- 
pected to be 18 percent greater than last 
year but only one-half of the pre-hostil- 
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ity level. Crop conditions in Shantung 
Province are favorable, and the peanyt 
output is expected to equal that of last 
year. The tobacco crop is estimated to 
yield between 35,000,000 and 40,000,009 
pounds, or somewhat less than last year, 


CENTRAL CHINA’S CROPS 


The wheat crop in Eastern Centra] 
China, harvested in June, is estimated to 
have been above normal but below last 
year’s. Production of other crops js 
much less favorable than originally ex. 
pected, with rice about 10 percent below 
last year and cotton 30 percent below 
normal. 

Prospects in the Hankow region for 
rice, wheat, tobacco, and sesame seeds 
are good, and have resulted in lower rice, 
wheat, and wheat-flour prices. 

To increase the output of winter crops 
in Yunnan Province, the Provincial goy- 
ernment has launched a campaign under 
which troops have been instructed to 
assist farmers in increasing agricultural] 
production. 


PRODUCTION IN MANCHURIA AFFECTED By 
LABOR SHORTAGE 


At the end of July soybean mills at 
Harbin were idle. There was a great 
stringency of flour, with rations further 
reduced. Although wages paid to labor 
are higher than the official scale, an acute 
labor shortage exists in Manchuria, in- 
asmuch as the influx of workers from 
North China has been insufficient. 

Authorities began recruiting domestic 
labor in July for coal and iron mining 
and civil-engineering projects, as labor 
shortage had resulted in curtailment of 
production by 30 to 50 percent. 

The Yalu River Hydroelectric Gener- 
ating Co. expected to put into operation 
in August its first generator at Suifeng, 
with a planned output of 400,000 kilo- 
watts. Three additional generators are 
to be installed later in the same plant. 

A plant at Kirin has begun production 
of paper for cement bags. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY HIT BY RESTRICTIONS 
FOLLOWING FREEZING ORDERS 


The cotton and flour mills at Tientsin 
have continued to suffer because of raw- 
material shortage; the plants have been 
working at less than half capacity. 
Smaller export demand has reduced the 
output of carpets and rugs in North 
China, 

For operation of various Shansi Prov- 
ince industrial enterprises hitherto con- 
trolled by the Japanese military, the 
North China Development Co. plans a 
50,000,000 FRB yuan subsidiary. The 
Shansi Iron Works at Taiyuan has re- 
portedly begun the production of steel in 
its open-hearth furnace. 

Although the British-American ciga- 
rette factory at Tsingtao has been pro- 
hibited from making further sales from 
stocks on hand, it has continued to 
operate at reduced capacity. 

While the Chinese cotton mills at 
Shanghai have continued to operate at 
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about three-fourths capacity and the 
Japanese mills at less than half capacity, 
rising cotton prices abroad, shipping 
shortages, lower exchange rates, and 
higher production costs have caused dif- 
ficulties for mills. Present yarn prices, 
though higher than previously, are still 
below replacement costs. Mills are net- 
ting good profits on yarns of fine counts 
for which prices have risen, but are not 
doing well on lower counts. Uncertainty 
as to export shipments and large hoarded 
stocks tend to prevent yarn prices from 
firming. 

An increased consolidated tax on cig- 
arettes went into effect August 1, and 
prices of cigarettes by mid-August were 
about 50 percent higher than 1 month 
earier. Shanghai cigarette factories are 
not anxious to increase production un- 
der the present outook. Output has been 
mainly for limited local consumption, 
and the higher prices are due to the in- 
creased tax and speculative and hoarding 
activities. 

The shortage of industrial raw mate- 
rials, particularly metals and chemicals, 
is felt more acutely at Shanghai, where 
hoarders continue to buy up these ma- 
terials at rising prices. Shanghai com- 
modity prices generally soared upward 
during the first half of August as a result 
of the American and British freezing 
orders; many items reached new record 
highs. The cost of living is steadily ris- 
ing and more labor disputes are in 
evidence. 


Curss CONFUSE, DEPRESS, BUSINESSMEN 


Various official restrictions and coun- 
ter-restrictions since the freezing orders 
have confused industrialists and traders; 
their outlook is gloomy. Many Shanghai 
industrial enterprises have been particu- 
larly hard hit since the end of July he- 
cause of prohibitions by local Japanese 
authorities on exports of commodities 
comprising most!y metal and chemical 
products. 


Industrial activities at Hankow during 
July were low, by reason of shortage of 
supplies. Three Japanese egg-packing 
plants, working at 30 percent of capacity 
during June, were closed toward the end 
of July. As a result of the Japanese 
freezing order the British cigarette fac- 
tory in Hankow was prevented from mov- 
ing stocks from its warehouse and from 
withdrawing funds from banks except for 
wage payments. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY VARIED 


During July the building of residence 
quarters at Tientsin was active despite 
the shortage and higher cost of construc- 
tion materials, particularly metals. Con- 
siderable building at Peiping and Kalgan 
is also reported. 

Shanghai lumber prices have registered 
steady increases since the freezing or- 
ders in July, and construction activity has 
somewhat slackened in consequence of 
the higher costs—at approximately 10 
times the levels prevailing in early 1937. 
Property prices at Shanghai have con- 
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tinued to rise, mainly as a result of hedg- 
ing purchases against currency uncer- 
tainties. 

A contract for completing the outer 
harbor reclamation project at Macao was 
awarded in July to a Hong Kong firm. 


MANCHURIAN RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
DISORGANIZED 


Manchurian railway traffic was consid- 
erably disorganized toward the end of 
July. Services on lines operating out of 
Harbin were curtailed, and those on sev- 
eral lines in North Manchuria were can- 
celed. Passengers on other lines were lim- 
ited as to baggage, and a temporary sus- 
pension of parcel-post service was im- 
posed. The North China Railway Co. an- 
nounced that in June its line handled 2,- 
000,000 tons of freight—about 5 percent 
more than in June last year—of which 
three-fourths consisted of coal and other 
minerals, 


NEW RULES GOVERN “BURMA ROAD” 
TRAFFIC 


Control of highway traffic on the Yun- 
nan-Burma, Yunnan-Kweichow, and 
Yunnan-Szechwan highways has been 
centralized under the National Transport 
Control Bureau—the Yunnan Provincial 
Highway Bureau retaining control of local 
highway traffic. The National Control 
Bureau allocates all trucks, and Govern- 
ment agencies are forbidden to deal di- 
rectly with private trucking companies. 
Effective in August all commercial trucks 
are required to transport Government 
cargo at 2.50 yuan per ton-kilometer on 
the Wanting-Kunming section and 2.90 
yuan on the Kunming-Chungking section. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shang- 
hai’s free market for foreign-exchange 
rates failed to rise despite more sales 
by Hong Kong merchants to cover cotton 
import bills. Rates were steadier on 
September 6, the yuan being quoted at 
$US0.04°%40, with high for the week of 
$US0.05'40 and low of $US0.0434. 

Other quotations, on September 5, 
were: Bank of Japan, 1 yen for 2.35 
Chinese yuan; military scrip, 40.254 for 
100 yuan; Hua Hsing notes, 1 for 2.07. 
The Shanghai gold unit for duty-pay- 
ment purposes rose to 5.924 yuan. Wei- 
wah remained at par with cash. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates—Fapi was 
quoted at Tientsin on September 5 at 
$US0.05%44 and was lower in relation to 
the Federal Reserve Bank yuan; the lat- 
ter exchanged for national currency at 
the rate of 52.25 for 100. 

Central Reserve Bank Yuan.—The Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank announced its note 
issues on August 31 at 106,160,000 CRB 
yuan. 

New Tax Plan Announced at Shang- 
hai—The Shanghai Municipal Council 
has announced a plan to levy, beginning 
next year, a new tax of 15 percent on 
rentals of business and professional 
space—in addition to the present tax of 
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30 percent of assessed rentals. The new 
tax is calculated to raise 7,000,000 yuan 
additional revenue if adopted. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation for the first 6 
months of 1941 was less favorable than 
in the same period in 1940—the better- 
than-average conditions in some por- 
tions of the country not being sufficient 
to offset the difficult situation in other 
sections. 


“DEAD SEASON” WorsE THAN USUAL IN 
East 


The eastern Provinces of Macoris and 
Seybo, where the sugar industry is the 
chief economic factor, are the most ad- 
versely affected areas. Of the 10 sugar 
mills in this area, all but 2 had finished 
grinding by June 30. With the comple- 
tion of grinding the “dead season” start- 
ed and will last until December, at which 
time grinding will again be resumed for 
the 1941-42 crop. While the “dead sea- 
son” is always the low ebb of the year 
for this area, this year it promises to 
be much worse than usual. 

Producers have received so little per 
ton for cane delivered to the mill that 
they are able to cover only their most 
urgent expenses, and as a result the 
banks and merchants are having to 
carry their accounts over another year. 
Likewise, the sugar mills have reduced 
by 60 percent their usual expenditures 
for repairs, maintenance, cultivation, 
etc. 

To some extent this unfavorable situ- 
ation is offset by the optimism of the 
sugar producers over the prospects for 
the 1941-42 crop, which, it is hoped, will 
benefit by good weather conditions and 
higher prices. 

Only important product promising a 
good return this year is cattle. The ex- 
port price per.100 pounds on the hoof has 
risen considerably, with a consequent 
stimulation of exports, which it is esti- 
mated will be 20 to 30 percent above the 
same period last year. 

Conditions in the north-coast Prov- 
inces of Puerto Plata and Monte Cristi 
are also unfavorable, mainly because of 
war conditions which have restricted 
markets and shipping facilities. The 
sigatoka disease has seriously affected 
banana production, but better prices and 
good demand for corn are alleviating the 
situation somewhat. 


BUSINESS IN CAPITAL PooR 


Ciudad Trujillo, the capital of the 
Dominican Republic and the nerve cen- 
ter of the whole country, would appear to 
be suffering from the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in other parts of the 
country. 
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Banking circles report collections and 
credits slow, but satisfactory. On the 
other hand, merchants report conditions 
as unusually bad, with one of the leading 
retail grocery firms reporting its sales 
down 16 percent compared with the first 
half of 1940. 

Conditions in the southern Provinces 
of Trujillo, Azua, and Barahona have 
been slightly better than normal, because 
of good prices for lccal coffee, which 
amounts to 75 percent of the total 
Dominican coffee crop. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES PROSPERING 


In the central Provinces of Santiago 
and La Vega, constituting the agricul- 
tural backbone of the country, condi- 
tions have been much better than av- 
erage. Here there is a good and increas- 
ing demand for such important products 
as cacao, tobacco, rice, tapioca fiour, lum- 
ber, and some coffee. As a consequence 
of rising prices for all of these items, a 
good return has been received by pro- 
ducers, with consequent stimulation of 
business in general. 

As of June 30, 1941, total production 
of sugar in the Dominican Republic 
amounted to 393,960.01 tons. 


OUTLOOK FOR CACAO, COFFEE, TOBACCO 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
next cacao crop, starting in October, will 
be a good one. With a continuance of 
higher prices Dominican producers are 
looking forward to good business this 
fall, especially since exporters estimate 
that the United States can take all of the 
cacao that can be exported from the 
Dominican Republic. 

The 1941-42 coffee crop is expected to 
be the largest in years. Since only about 
two-thirds of the estimated crop can be 
shipped to the United States under the 
Pan American Coffee Agreement, ex- 
porters this fall will buy for immediate 
delivery and will stop buying as soon as 
the quota is filled. 

The current tobacco harvest is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 kilo- 
grams—much less than the 1940 crop. 
This decrease is attributed to low prices 
which discouraged planting and to poor 
weather conditions which further re- 
duced the crop. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Uncertainty and tension resulting 
from international developments char- 
acterized the economic and business sit- 
uation during July and the opening days 
of August, affecting all forms of busi- 
ness activity. Result: banks have prac- 
tically suspended credit facilities, there- 
by causing the volume of transactions to 
decline and making it difficult for mer- 
chants to withdraw incoming merchan- 
dise from the customhouses. 

The Exchange Control Commission 
published an extensive list of products 
for which import permits would not 
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be restricted. While this list was rather 
comprehensive, it did not include so- 
called “luxury articles” upon which 
there is a quota surcharge of 20 percent. 
No similar list of prohibited articles was 
made public, but statements were made 
to the effect that permits would be 
granted only for articles necessary for 
the nation’s welfare. 

Additional steps were taken to control 
prices of foodstuffs, medical supplies, 
and other articles of prime necessity. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK—EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS PLANNED 


Deliveries of cacao at Guayaquil from 
January 1 to August 15, 1941, amounted 
to 235,052 quintals (of 101.4 pounds), an 
increase of nearly 63 percent over re- 
ceipts during the comparable period of 
1940. Rice stocks in Guayaquil are es- 
timated at 500,000 quintals, and 200,000 
guintals are expected to be warehoused 
from the harvest now in progress. Rice 
exports during the first 7 months of the 
year were estimated at 17,323,891 kilo- 
grams, valued at 7,375,041 sucres. 

Proceeds from the agricultural loan 
from the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, amounting to 750,000 sucres, 
have been allocated among various proj- 
ects, including the construction of ex- 
perimental stations and laboratories. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ecuadoran imports during the first 
half of 1941 were valued at 69,130,482 
sucres ($4,608,698) , a decrease of 26 per- 
cent compared with the same period of 
1940. Imports from the United States 
amounted to 50,143,365 sucres, or about 
72.5 percent of the total. Chief com- 
mocdities imported were passenger auto- 
mobiles and trucks, wheat flour, lard, 
lubricating Oil, and rubber tires and 
tubes. 

Exports during the first 7 months of 
1941 totaled 88,318,546 sucres ($5,887,- 
903)—an increase of about 9 percent 
over comparable shipments in 1940. Ex- 
port shipments of minerals, valued at 
27,658,852 sucres ($1,843,923), were 
sharply higher than in the same months 
of 1940, but crude petroleum exports de- 
clined in value from 15,358,317 to 10,763,- 
577 sucres—comparing the first 7 months 
of 1940 and 1941, respectively. 

Legislation affecting foreign trade in- 
cluded a prohibition against reexporta- 
tion of imported merchandise—except to 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
where similar export-control systems are 
in force—and an extension of the period 
for withdrawing imported goods from 
customs warehouses. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The tendency toward a slowing up of 
business, characteristic of the end of the 
coffee season and the prevalence of rainy 
weather, has not been as marked this 
year as in past years. Conditions during 
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August were definitely better than for 
the same month of 1940 and slightly 
better than the average of similar periods 
in normal years. 


Factors contributing to this encourag. 
ing situation have been the continued 
stabilizing influence on the country’s 
economy of the benefits received through 
the orderly marketing of coffee under the 
coffee quota control system; the loca] 
building boom, particularly in small resj- 
dence construction; adequate food crops 
which have assured a normal income for 
the small peasant farmers; a good mar- 
ket, chiefly in Honduras, for the surplus 
sugar crop; increasing markets in neigh- 
boring countries for yarn spun from Sal- 
vadoran cotton; and a growing demand in 
local factories for henequen and other 
domestically produced raw materials. 

On the import side, difficulties continue 
to be encountered in obtaining deliveries 
of much-needed construction materials, 
electrical supplies, and all kinds of 
manufactured articles. 

A marked tendency toward tightening 
of credits is reported. Banks indicate, 
however, that the volume of foreign col- 
lections has continued the increase noted 
in previous months and that obligations 
are being promptly met by importers. On 
the other hand, local collections remain 
slow, though tending to improve. 

Trading on the 1940—41 coffee crop can 
now be considered finished, and few ship- 
ments remain to be made. Trading on 
the new crop continued reasonably active 
during the month under review; prices 
are considered satisfactory. It was esti- 
mated as of August 25 that about 125,000 
bags of the expected 900,000-bag harvest 
had been sold for future delivery. Most 
of this trading was between growers and 
local exporters. The “regulatory quota” 
held by the Mcrtgage Bank of El! Salvador 
will probably show a carry-over from the 
1940-41 crop of some 75,000 bags. Some 
40,000 bags of this year’s quota for the 
United States are being reserved for ap- 
plication to the 1941-42 quota. The 
Bank, on its sales from the “regulatory 
quota” to the United States, has realized 
a profit sufficient to cover its purchases, 
the cost of the administration of the 
quota system, and to prorate moderate 
sums to growers and exporters. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistics with regard to the value of 
foreign trade in 1941 are not available, 
but the following figures of customs re- 
ceipts for the first 7 months, compared 
with the same period of 1939 and 1940, 
serve to indicate the trend: 


[In colones] 





Item | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


2, 010, 358 
496, 260 


| 
2, 407, 056 | 
292, 611 481,716 


772 | 2, 506, 618 


Total 2, 975, 249 2, 888, 





Export revenues are derived almost en- 
tirely from a tax on coffee shipments. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—During the 
firs; 5 months of the present calendar 
year, revenues were 7,107,000 colones and 
expenditures 7,202,000, a deficit of 95,000 
colones thus resulting. These figures do 
not include “supply orders pending pay- 
ment” of 1,010,000 colones and the deficit 
of 1,931,000 colones carried over from 
1940. 
The public debt on May 31 was 43,005,- 
000 colones, of which 37,632,000 was ex- 
ternal and 5,373,000 internal. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation of Finnish Currency Pro- 
hibited —Importation of Finnish bank 
notes into that country is prohibited by 
a decree of June 12, 1941, effective at 
once. Other changes of minor impor- 
tance in Finnish exchange-control regu- 
lations are effected by’ this decree, pub- 
lished as Finlands Forfattningssamling 
No, 444. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cereal Products: New Milling Stand- 
ards Established.—An extraction ratio of 
98 percent has been established in Fin- 
land for rye milled to flour in that coun- 
try, by a decree of May 30, 1941, pub- 
lished as Finlands Forfattningssamling 
No. 388 on May 31 and effective from 
June 1, 1941. The decree also provides 
various standards for the milling of other 
cereal products. 

Agreement Concerning Exchange of 
Goods Concluded with Hungary.* 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Kemijarvi-Salla Rail- 
road—Construction of the 86.4-kilo- 
meter railroad between Kemijarva and 
Salla—made compulsory by the Treaty of 
Moscow of March 12, 1940—had pro- 
ceeded to such an extent that the line 
was expected to be open for traffic in Sep- 
tember. This estimate, of course, must 
now be revised in view of the outbreak 
of hostilities again between Finland and 
Russia. 

Estimated total cost of the Kemijarvi- 
Salla railroad is 265,000,000 marks, or 
more than 3,000,000 marks per kilometer. 
The original estimate for the line was 
only 155,000,000 marks. It was found 
necessary to construct 25 bridges for the 
new line, one of which is 308 meters long. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


New Regime Established for Banks in 
France —A law of June 13, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel of July 6, “regard- 
ing the regulation and organization of 
the banking profession,” establishes a 
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new regime for banks in France, organizes 
control over such’ enterprises, and 
establishes the statutes of the bankers’ 
profession. A Bankers’ Association, a Per- 
manent Professional Organization Com- 
mittee for Banks, and a Commission of 
Control are created for the execution of 
these aims. 

Article 15 of the law states that its pro- 
visions apply to foreign banking estab- 
lishments in France and Algeria. Foreign 
banks are defined as all those directly or 
indirectly under the control of foreign 
individuals or associations, whatever their 
home office. Foreign banks may operate 
in France or Algeria provided they are 
inscribed on the list to be established by 
the Organization Committee and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. Applica- 
tion for inscription on the list must be 
made within 3 months of the effective 
date of the law, but banks which do not 
apply for or do not obtain inscription 
may continue to operate for a period of 
6 months from the date of publication of 
the law. 

A supplementary law of June 14, also 
published in the Journal Officiel of July 
6, deals with the organization of pro- 
fessions affiliated with the banking 
profession. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Products or Foodstuffs in Cus- 
toms Warehouses To Be Requisitioned for 
Use.—Specified products or foodstuffs in 
French customs warehouses are to be 
requisitioned for use, by terms of law No. 
2279 of May 29, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 25.* 

Gasoline and Refined Petroleum: Im- 
port Duties Reduced in France and 
Algeria.* 

Semolina: Minimum Rate of Extrac- 
tion Fixed.* 


Transport and Communication 


Regulation for Railway Traffic Between 
France and Spain.—Freight traffic be- 
tween France and Spain has been or- 
ganized in the following way, according 
to an announcement of the Secretariat 
D’Etat aux Communications de France, 
Direction Générale des Transportes, 
dated Vichy, February 1, 1941: From 
France to Spain, through frontier sta- 
tions Irun (Atlantic), Puigcerda (Pyre- 
nees), and Port Bou (Mediterranean) ; 
from Spain to France, through Hendaye 
(Atlantic), La Tour de Carol (Pyrenees), 
and Cerbere (Mediterranean). The 
same communication announced suspen- 
sion of traffic via Canfranc as from De- 
cember 17, 1940. 

These restrictions obtain in the inter- 
national freight traffic: 

No consignment may be booked 
through to Belgium or the Netherlands, 
through any frontier station or by any 
route through France. This applies also 
to consignments for Great Britain, the 
Channel ports, and the North Sea ports. 

At the frontier station of Hendaye are 
admitted all classes of traffic consigned 
to this station or booked through in 
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transit to Unoccupied France, Occupied 
France, to Switzerland (via Geneva-Eaux 
Vives station or via St. Gingolph), and 
to Italy via Modane or Menton. No con- 
signment is admitted through this fron- 
tier station addressed directly to Ger- 
many, and such consignments must be 
booked to Hendaye only. 

For all consignments through Hendaye 
destined for Unoccupied France and 
Switzerland a special permit must be 
obtained in advance from the German 
Feldkommandantur at Biarritz. 

The same regulations apply also to con- 
signments from Spain sent through the 
other frontier stations open at present. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel: Permit and Foreign- 
Exchange Fees Established for Exports.* 


Exchange and Finance 


Reich’s Wartime Expenditures Accel- 
erated in First Half of 1941.—The Reich’s 
disclosed borrowings and tax receipts 
continued to increase rapidly during the 
first half of 1941. The amount made 
available for wartime expenditures (both 
military and nonmilitary) from these 
Reich sources was 35,708,000,000 reichs- 
marks, compared with 26,181,000,000 in. 
the first half of 1940 and 33,687,000,000 
in the second half of 1940. These 
amounts do not include the wartime con- 
tribution of German communes and 
other miscellaneous revenues estimated 
by Assistant Minister of Finance Rein- 
hardt at 6,400,000,000 reichsmarks for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942. 
Receipts from other countries for “occu- 
pation costs,” or indirect borrowings from 
other countries through increases in the 
Reich’s clearing account debts, are also 
excluded from the above amounts. 

Accelerated wartime spending was in- 
dicated particularly in the second quarter 
of 1941, which included the Balkan cam- 
paign, preparations for invasion of the 
Soviet Union and launching of that in- 
vasion at the end of June. Borrowings 
and tax receipts in that quarter 
amounted to 18,737,000,000 reichsmarks, 
exceeding by 32 percent the correspond- 
ing amount for the April—June quarter of 
1940, during which the campaigns in 
western Europe occurred. Another sharp 
rise in quarterly expenditures during the 
third quarter of 1941 is foreshadowed by 
the intensive military operations on a 
far wider front in the Soviet Union. 

The total disclosed Reich debt on June 
30, 1941, amounted to 101,210,000,000 
reichsmarks, nearly double the amount 
of 52,060,000,000 at the end of March 
1940, on the eve of the campaigns in 
western Europe. The short-term debt 
on June 30, 1941, reached 48,660,000,000 
reichsmarks and was nearly equal to the 
long- and medium-term debt of 52,500,- 
000,000 reichsmarks. During the first 
half of 1941 the increase in Reich in- 
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debtedness amounted to 21,716,000,000 
reichsmarks, of which 9,500,000,000 rep- 
resented long- and medium-term debt 
and 12,216,000,000 short-term debt. 

The Reich has leaned more and more 
heavily on borrowings, and to a greater 
extent on short-term loans than on long- 
and medium-term loans, for its wartime 
financing. During the first half of 1941, 
borrowings accounted for 61 percent of 
the disclosed total available for expen- 
ditures, compared with 54 percent in the 
first half of 1940. Borrowings continue 
to be facilitated by the constant accu- 
mulation of capital and the drastic re- 
strictions on other investments like in- 
dustrial loans and capital issues. 

The following table shows the status 
of the Reich debt at the end of each 
quarter since the middle of 1939, together 
with the debt increase, tax receipts, and 
the total available from Reich sources 
(except those mentioned in the first para- 
graph above) for expenditures during 
each quarter. 


German Public Debt, Tax Receipts, and 
Disclosed Amounts Available for Ex- 
penditures 


[Amounts in millions of reichsmarks] 





Disclosed indebt- Total 











edness dis- 
losed 
ee ——| Tax |° 
Quarter re- | — 
Atend | Increase | ceipts able for 
of during romero 
quarter| quarter itures 
i aa | 
July-—Sept. 1939._..| 39, 749 §, 237 6,179 | 11, 416 


Oct.-—Dec. 1939_.-.| 45, 876 6,127 | 6,335 12, 462 
Jan.-—Mar. 1940__..| 52,060 6,184 | 5,845 12, 029 
Apr.-June 1940__-_| 60, 145 8,085 | 6,067 14, 152 





July-Sept. 1940____| 69, 722 9, 577 7, 351 16, 928 
Oct.-Dec. 1940____| 79, 494 9,772 | 6,987 16, 759 
Jan.-Mar. 1941____| 89, 649 10, 155 6, 816 16, 971 
Apr.-June 1941__._}101, 210 11, 561 7,176 18, 737 

















Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In the first 10 
months of the fiscal year 1940-41 (Octo- 
ber to July) revenues were 29,093,000 
gourdes and expenditures 27,203,000 
gourdes. Comparative figures in the 
corresponding period of 1939-40 were, 
respectively, 30,844,000 and 31,753,000 
gourdes. 

Cumulative expenditures under the 
public-works contract of July 6, 1938, 
amounted to 24,197,000 gourdes at the 
end of July 1941. 

The gross public debt on July 31 was 
67,943,000 gourdes, compared with 59,- 
329,000 a year earlier. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


It appears clear (though official figures 
are not available) that the Colony’s 
trade continues at a relatively high level, 
despite curtailed shipping facilities and 
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high freight rates. Minor labor dis- 
putes, resulting from sharply rising liv- 
ing costs, and increasing reliance upon 
American supply sources were other out- 
standing features in Hong Kong’s eco- 
nomic situation during July 1941. 


FREIGHT RATES INCREASE 


Demands for higher wages to meet 
increased living costs were made by taxi 
drivers, stonecutters, glass blowers, and 
dockyard workers. Painters and coal 
coolies were granted raises in pay. 

One of the local shipyards launched a 
10,000-ton freighter constructed for the 
British Admiralty. A Hong Kong firm 
was awarded a contract for completing 
the outer-harbor reclamation project at 
Macau (Portuguese possession). 

Freight rates from Hong Kong to 
Tsingtao, Weihaiwei, Chefoo, and Tien- 
tsin were increaSed 15 percent effective 
August 1. 

During the second quarter of 1941, 40 
factories and workshops closed and 27 
new ones were established. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE STATIONARY 


The colonial government is contem- 
plating lifting the ban on imports of 
automobiles from nonsterling countries 
(including Canada). Inability of Brit- 
ish car manufacturers to fill orders has 
resulted in a great shortage of automo- 
biles in Hong Kong, necessitating the 
relaxing of import restrictions. 

Official statistics show that the Col- 
ony’s combined import and export trade 
in June 1941 amounted to U.S.$28,441.- 
000, compared with U.S.$27,755,400 in 
June 1940, an increase of approximately 
2.5 percent. 

Combined values of Hong Kong’s im- 
port and export trade during the first 
half of 1941 were U.S.$165,077,300, com- 
pared with U.S.$167,792,600 during the 
first 6 months of 1940, a decrease of 1.6 
percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance—Hong Kong 
dollar quotations during July ranged 
from $US0.24125 to $US0.24625 (bank’s 
Selling rate). There has been no change 
in the credit situation so far as the 
standings of business firms are concerned. 
Banks, however, are disinclined tempo- 
rarily to grant credit facilities until there 
is some further ciarification of the recent 
freezing orders, especially as to the poli- 
cies of the various governments con- 
cerned in administering these orders. 

On July 26, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment froze Japanese credits in the 
colony—a measure which (among other 
effects) caused a diversion of Japanese 
ships from that port. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Overissue Newspapers Made Subject to 
Import License Control.—Importation 
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into India of old or overissue newspapers 
in bales or bags was made subject to 
import-license control by a notice pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India on June 
28, 1941. Shipments forwarded on 
through consignment to India before 
July 5, 1941, were exempted from the 
license requirement. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


In view of the complete cessation of 
foreign business, plans are being rapidly 
formulated to conserve more efficiently 
existing stocks of materials and supplies 
formerly obtained from abroad. Senti- 
ment in business and financial circles, 
however, continues pessimistic. 


REDUCTION IN RAW-SILK OvrTpuT Inpr- 
CATED 


Stocks of raw silk are increasing rap- 
idly, aggregating around 20,000 bales for 
the week ended August 23, though domes- 
tic sales were reported fairly active. 
July silk production totaled 5,917,000 kin, 
a decline of 1,330,000 kin compared with 
July 1940, but consumption of silk for the 
month advanced 707,000 kin to a total 
of 4,071,000 kin. (1 kin=1.32 pounds.) 

A 12.5 percent drop in this year’s silk 
production is expected as a result of ad- 
verse weather conditions. Nevertheless, 
the Government intends further reducing 
production, according to reports, because 
of the stoppage of silk shipments abroad. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL MEASURES ADOPTED 


The Ministry of Agriculture issued an 
ordinance, effective September 11, insti- 
tuting Government control over sweet- 
potato distribution. 

Another measure adopted during the 
week ended August 23, effective Septem- 
ber 1, prohibits the use of gasoline for 
buses and taxis and substantially curtails 
gasoline allotments for other vehicles. 


SuRVEY OF METALS SUPPLY 


On August 22 the Cabinet approved a 
national commodity-mobilization plan 
for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year. This plan comprises, among other 
provisions, (1) immediate expansion of 
armaments; (2) establishment of a cen- 
tral control system for important re- 
sources in the “coprosperity sphere”; 
(3) special maintenance of steel and coal 
production: and (4) stabilization of the 
nation’s living needs at the lowest limit. 

In connection with the commodity- 
mobilization plan, a complete survey of 
the supply of iron, steel, copper, and 
other metals will be made, beginning 
September 10, according to the Ministry 
of Commerce. Investigations will be 
conducted in factories and workshops 
employing more than five people each. 
All industrial firms must submit declara- 
tions of stocks. Inquiries will be con- 
ducted on the construction, installation, 
and other projects using such reclaim- 
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able products as iron, steel, copper, alloy, 
and other vital metals. 

Daily newspapers are reducing the size 
of issues to economize on paper con- 


sumption. 
Liberia 


Economic Conditions 


Liberia’s exports in 1940, largest in sev- 
eral years, were valued at $3,242,290, 
compared with $2,714,133 in 1939. Im- 
ports, valued at $2,235,961, were larger 
than in 1939, when they amounted to 
$2,002,864, but did not quite reach the 
1938 figure of $2,241,792—record high for 
recent years. 

Leading outlet for exports was the 
United States, taking a value of $2,895,- 
312 in 1940. The United Kingdom was 
in second place with $99,873, the Nether- 
lands third with $76,922, and Belgium 
fourth with $54,636. Exports to Ger- 
many dropped to $413 in 1940 from $193,- 
788 in the preceding year. 

Crude rubber has now become the main 
item of export. In 1940 exports 
amounted to 14,015,614 pounds valued at 
$2,645,573, against 12,028,769 pounds in 
1939 and 2,143,456 pounds 5 years ago in 
1935. As the cultivation of rubber is 
now the basic economic activity of the 
country, Marshall (from which the rub- 
ber plantations ship their product and 
receive their supplies) has eclipsed Mon- 
rovia, the capital, as the chief port. 

A decided drop has occurred in the ex- 
ports of piassava, coffee, cacao, palm 
kernels, and palm oil, owing largely to the 
inability of Germany, formerly the prin- 
cipal market for these commodities, to 
maintain the trade. 

The United States led all countries 
supplying imports, with a value of 
$1,509,608, followed by the United King- 
dom with $432,174, the Netherlands 
$164,723, and Germany $42,018. Prior to 
the war Germany was usually in second 
or third place; imports from the Reich 
in 1939 were $168,083. 

The chief imports were machinery, ma- 
chine apparatus, motortrucks, automo- 
bile accessories, industrial chemicals, and 
iron and steel containers for Liberian ex- 
ports, all of which are needed on the rub- 
ber plantations. Other leading import 
items were printed cloth, valued at $125,- 
237; leaf tobacco, $74,061; cigarettes, 
$28,085; bleached cloth, $17,910; rice (the 
staple food), $16,983; beer, $14,388: and 
unbleached cloth, $14,312. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Collections Increase.—Tax collec- 
tions for May in the Netherlands 
amounted to 67,784,700 florins, against 
25,646,700 for May 1940, an increase of 
42,138,000, according to the Official 
Gazette of the Netherlands dated June 
17, 1941. Of the total, direct taxes ac- 
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counted for 12,367,000 florins (1,398,200 
in May 1940) and indirect taxes 55,417,- 
600 florins (24,248,500 for May 1940). 
(1 florin= $0.5320.) 

Total revenue for the first 5 months of 
1941 amounted to 369,244,200 florins, 
compared with 238,838,900 for the like 
period of 1940. Direct taxes for the 1941 
period amounted to 115,443,800 florins 
against 60,460,250 in the same period of 
1940. The increase was due primarily to 
larger revenues from the new profits tax, 
the property tax (chiefly the surtax 
thereon), the surtax on the municipal- 
fund tax, and the income tax. 

Indirect taxes for the first 5 months 
amounted to 253,800,400 florins, com- 
pared with 178,378,700 in the same 
period of 1940. This increase was attrib- 
utable chiefly to the revenue from the 
new wage tax, the tobacco excise, sales 
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tax, distilled-spirits excise, tax on inheri- 
tance and gifts, sugar excise, beer excise, 
registration fees, salt excise, and the 
stamp tax. 

Customs receipts which totaled 46,- 
100,000 florins from January to May 
1940 declined to 36,000,000 florins during 
the corresponding months of 1941. One 
of the reasons for this decline was the 
practical elimination of the German- 
Netherlands customs frontier. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Monopoly Control of Imports and Ex- 
ports of Agricultural Products Revised.— 
The system of monopoly control over 
Netherland imports and exports of agri- 
cultural products, formerly exercised by 
virtue of the authorizations granted by 
the Agricultural Crisis Act of 1933, as 
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amended, has been replaced by an order 
of July 12, 1941, issued under the Food 
Supply Decree and various other orders 
of the authorities of occupation, and ef- 
fective from July 15, 1941. 

Under the new regulations, control of 
imports and exports will no longer be 
exercised by means of “contracts” be- 
tween the importer or exporter and a 
monopoly, but by permit from a desig- 
nated monopoly. The former monopoly 
fees (or “price differences”), mainly on 
imports, remain in effect as monopoly 
“taxes,” while new taxes on imports and 
exports can be established by the monop- 
olies concerned. 

The monopolies (“Centrals”) may re- 
quire importers or exporters to follow 
regulations to be established concerning 
count, weight, and quality of the com- 
modities involved, to have commodities 
analyzed to insure that they conform 
to the designations under which monop- 
oly taxes are imposed, and to require 
guaranties that monopoly regulations 
will be complied with. Exporters may be 
required to insure that the commodities 
concerned are actually imported into the 
ostensible country of destination. 

The monopolies are allowed wide dis- 
cretion in the matter of application of 
the powers delegated to them. 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Continued large-scale purchases of 
strategic and critical materials by the 
United States was in part responsible for 
better-than-expected general economic 
conditions during the several months pre- 
ceding July 28. On this date there was 
a cessation of foreign-exchange transac- 
tions with Japan, in addition to a re- 
quirement for licensing of exports to 
Japan, Manchuria, China, and Indochina, 
and a prohibition against banks paying 
or receiving money for account of Japan- 
ese subjects without permission of the 
Director of Economic Affairs. 

Despite anticipated serious effect of 
these drastic measures, business in gen- 
eral remained quiet and calm because the 
Government immediately undertook close 
supervision of prices on imported goods. 

The Government also extended stock- 
delivery control to include such im- 
portant Japanese goods as cheap teztiles, 
tin plate, copper wire, steel wire, steel 
hoops, and incandescent lamps. At the 
same time the Government established a 
semiautonomous central importing 
agency to control importation of articles 
most seriously affected. 

Stocks of goods important to domestic 
economy are now favorable, for the mo- 
ment, with new sources being actively 
sought. Serious consideration is being 
given by the Government to locating new 
outlets for exports to compensate for the 
loss of Japanese and other markets. 

Recent important Government meas- 
ures include retention, during 1942, of the 
import duty on cambrics at 6 percent and 
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exemption from any surtax—a sliding 
scale for the surtax on income taxes—a 
50-percent surtax on capital taxes—300- 
percent surtax on corporation taxes— 
and an 80-percent surtax on war-profits 
taxes. 


RAINFALL GENERALLY NORMAL—RUBBER 
QUOTATIONS STEADY 


Rainfall in the islands of Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra was normal during June, 
but below normal in Borneo and the other 
islands. The food situation is reported 
favorable throughout the islands, pre- 
liminary estimates indicating record 
crops of rice and maize. 

Under influence of fixed prices es- 
tablished with the American Rubber Re- 
serve Co., rubber quotations were steady. 
Demand was good, particularly at main 
ports, and transactions were about 
normal. To meet the new situation 
created by the United States single-buyer 
system, local producers and exporters 
have formed a rubber export bureau 
which collects all estate rubber in Java 
and South Sumatra and allocates it to 
exporters. 

With shipping space continuing limited, 
little change is noted in the sugar mar- 
ket, though prices in British India and 
Ceylon are high and the Chinese market 
is firm. With the exception of a tem- 
porary quiet tone during early August 
following the International Tea Commis- 
sion’s decision to increase the export 
quota, the local tea market continues 
strong. 

Citronella prices advanced sharply, 
with small supplies available, but demand 
was large from exporters as well as 
speculators. There has been considerable 
interest in kapok and kapok seeds, but 
producers are holding off in anticipation 
of an increased premium. Tapioca, 
copra, and coconut oil were reported 
quiet. The coffee market was irregular, 
but active, as a result of the disposal of 
stocks at declining prices. 


FOREIGN TRADE Drops 


Total imports during June amounted 
to 41,900,000 guilders, compared with 46,- 
500,000 in May. Exports in June were 
valued at 65,800,000 guilders, against 
77,200,000 in the preceding month. Im- 
ports from the United States in May 
amounted to 14,000,000 guilders, and total 
exports to the United States in the same 
period were valued at 27,300,000 guilders. 


Newfoundland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses Required for Live Fur- 
bearing Animals, Their Skins and Pelts: 
Specified Birds Prohibited From Exporta- 
tion.—Exportation from Newfoundland 
or its dependencies of live fur-bearing 
animals (beaver, marten, foxes, musk- 
rats, otter, lynz, mink, fisher, hares, or 
rabbits), their skins or pelts, is not per- 
mitted except under license issued on 
behalf of the Newfoundland Commis- 
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sioner of Natural Resources, and the ex. 
portation of ptarmigan (partridges) 
wild ducks, geese, curlew, plover, snipe. 
and any other wild birds or sea birds, 
is prohibited, under regulations respect. 
ing game, fur-bearing animals, and in. 
land fisheries, published in the New. 
foundland Gazette of August 19, 194], 
St. John’s. 

The fee charged for export licenses 
covering such skins and pelts is $25 ($109 
in the case of nonresidents, non-British 
subjects, companies not incorporated in 
Newfoundland, and in certain other 
cases). Special export licenses may be 
issued without payment of any fee in the 
case of owners of fur farms for export 
of skins or pelts of such animals raiseq 
in captivity—of persons who are lessees 
of the right to use tracts of land and 
who are licensed to keep and breed fur- 
bearing animals for exportation of their 
skins or pelts—-or in the case of speci- 
mens, trophies, or gifts, not for commer- 
cial purposes. Licenses are valid only 
until June 30 following the date of issue. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Business in general during July con- 
tinued to be adversely affected by the 
country’s foreign-exchange shortage and 
the lack of sufficient shipping space and 
services—the latter condition threaten- 
ing to become even more aggravated by 
the possibility of a cessation of shipping 
operations between Nicaragua and Japan 
in consequence of recent developments 
in the Far East. 
tors also contributed to the reduced 
business activity, and a persistent rise 
in the cost of living occurred. The high 
prices quoted for coffee and the fact that 
prices have been well maintained has 
done much to offset the low volume of 
coffee harvested during the past season, 
creating an optimistic atmosphere in 
agricultural circles. 

Activity in the wholesale trade pre- 
sented something of a contrast to the 
general commercial sluggishness. The 
movement was caused by retailers who, 
because of inability to maintain stocks 
at normal levels, and in view of rising 
prices, attempted to build up their stocks 
from wholesale supplies before these were 
exhausted or before new stocks at higher 
prices arrived. 

Little change has occurred in the 
credits-and-collections situation, though 
the cautious credit policy of wholesalers 
and retailers has been further strength- 
ened by reduced stocks and rising prices 
of imported products. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The 1941-42 coffee crop is expected to 
be considerably larger than the past 
season’s, and more than enough to meet 
the existing United States quota for 
Nicaraguan coffee. Food crops are ex- 
pected to be normal, and the general 
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agricultural situation appears favorable 
despite abnormally heavy rains in some 
sections of the country and grasshopper 
infestation in others. 

Prospects are favorable for a good 
corn crop, and beans, rice, and other 
staple crops are regarded as normal. The 
developing rice trade between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica and Panama promises to 
produce considerable income. 

The sugar crop, though expected to be 
larger than in 1940 when sugar was im- 
ported from Peru, may be below normal, 
and the cotton crop appears likely to be 
a usual one. 

The dairy industry, though unorgan- 
ized except in a few areas, is improving 
as progressive farmers turn to fodder 
feeding in the dry season, and an in- 
creased interest is also being shown in 
stock improvement. 


FOREIGN 'TRADE—GOLD PRODUCTION 


The total volume of foreign trade is 
believed to have increased slightly, 
though imports dropped off sharply. 

The gold mines continued active at 
high levels, and pay rolls were increased 
as larger tonnages of ore were treated 
and operations extended. New ma- 
chinery and equipment, imported earlier 
in the year, has come into operation, and 
prospects for a larger production and ex- 
portation of concentrates appears bright. 

Total gold production in July was 
$690,000, compared with $533,050 for July 
1940, an increase of 29.4 percent. 

If the mines continue to operate at 
their present level, it is possible that ex- 
portation of gold concentrate for the 
entire year will exceed earlier estimates 
of $7,000,000 in value and will thus set 
a new record. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetables and Parts, Agricultural 
Products, Insecticides, and Fungicides: 
Importation and Exportation Subject to 
Special Permit—lImportation and ex- 
portation of vegetables and parts there- 
of, other agricultural products, insecti- 
cides, and fungicides into or out of 
Paraguay is subject to a special permit 
to be issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Defense, under provisions of a decree- 
law (No. 8,051) establishing a new or- 
ganic law of agricultural defense, dated 
July 31, 1941, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, August 2, 1941, Asuncion. 

[Owners of the mimeographed circular F. T. 
No. 426, Preparing Shipments to Paraguay, 
should enter the above under the section 
“Import restrictions” on p. ii.] 

Tourists’ Automobiles: Recognition of 
“Carnets de Passage en Douanes” and 
International Driving Permits.—‘Car- 
nets de Passage en Douanes” and Inter- 
national Driving Permits issued by auto- 
mobile clubs in countries, dominions, col- 
onies, and protectorates which have 
joined the Syndicate of Guaranty of 
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these documents, and which belong to 
the International Association of Recog- 
nized Automobile Clubs, will be recog- 
nized in Paraguay, under provisions of a 
decree (No. 7,940) dated July 26, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, July 29, 
1941, Asuncion. 

When covered by an international trip- 
tyque, an automobile may be taken into 
Paraguay duty-free for a period of 1 year 
in one or more periods. 

[See COMMERCE REPorts of August 10, 1940, 
for notice of acceptance for temporary im- 
portation of ‘“‘Carnets de Passage en Dou- 


anes” issued by clubs affiliated with the 
International Tourist Alliance. | 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Siituation—The supply of 
dollar exchange has been adequate dur- 
ing the 6-week period ended August 25, 
according to reports. In addition to the 
usual mercantile settlements, the Gov- 
ernment has used a considerable amount 
of dollar exchange for equipment and 
supplies in various branches of admin- 
istration, but the ordinary exchange re- 
serve fund remains at roughly the level 
of the last few months. The Export- 
Import Bank credit of $10,000,000 re- 
mains intact. 

Cotton sales, mainly to Japan, con- 
tinued active into early August; but in- 
come from this source will be lower dur- 
ing the remainder of the year because 
the unsold residue is relatively small. 
Much the same situation applies with ref- 
erence to wool, so that the chief supply 
of foreign bills until the new production 
seasons will be from minerals, gold and 
other metals, and to a lesser extent from 
sugar. 

In other words, the period of heaviest 
transactions in export products for this 
year has passed, and the accumulation 
of foreign exchange is likely to decline 
somewhat. On the other hand, export 
restrictions in the United States and 
Great Britain have appreciably reduced 
imports and the corresponding demand 
for foreign bills. 

The sterling shortage continues, but 
demand has slackened to some extent in 
consequence of the restrictions on ex- 
ports from the sterling area to Peru. 
Current estimates of outstandings vary 
from £100,000 to £200,000. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Seasonal recession was evident in many 
lines of business during August, while the 
general feeling of uncertainty was no- 
ticeably increased by Pacific develop- 
ments. Repercussions were felt from the 
United States order freezing Japanese 
assets, particularly following withdrawal 
of all Japanese vessels from Philippine 
services, which caused a sharp decline in 
trade with Japan. 
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The shipping situation on the whole, 
however, appeared more _ favorable, 
though shortages in space for outward 
cargoes were reported. Improvement in 
this respect is anticipated in the latter 
months of the year. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM INFLUENCING ISLANDS’ 
EcoNOMY 


Heavy defense expenditures by both 
the Commonwealth and American Gov- 
ernments are exerting an important in- 
fluence on Philippine economy. As short- 
ages in a variety of commodities develop, 
and an oversupply of money and credit 
becomes available, the tendency toward 
inflation grows more apparent. 

Available indexes of economic activity 
showed a sharp decline in new building 
permits issued during August and a mod- 
erate decrease in the weekly average of 
security sales. The commodity price 
trend, though irregular, was upward, the 
month’s average showing a gain of 2.3 
percent over July. At the close of Au- 
gust the general price level was 59 per- 
cent above the corresponding date last 
year. 


PRICES OF COCONUT PRODUCTS RISING 


Copra and coconut-oil prices advanced 
sharply in August, with the export mar- 
ket for both products reacting favorably 
to increased strength in the United 
States, comparatively small stocks in the 
Philippines, and the improved shipping 
outlook. 

Following a lull during the first half 
of August, activity on the abaca market 
increased sharply in the second 2 weeks 
as heavy American buying was resumed. 
The month’s exports were estimated at 
125,000 bales, with approximately 100,000 
bales going to the United States. The 
average price of abaca, however, was con- 
siderably below the high July level. 

The rice market was quiet in August, 
with prices stationary following the ar- 
rival of foreign supplies. Sugar trade, 
Still adversely affected by the shipping 
shortage, was practically dormant, 
though the immediate outlook is some- 
what more favorable. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Import Duties 
and Sea Octroi Taxes Greatly In- 
creased.—Import duties and sea octroi 
taxes on alcoholic beverages have been 
greatly increased in St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon by orders of July 24, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the col- 
ony July 15-31. These orders were made 
effective provisionally, pending approval 
by the French Government.* 

Empty Hogsheads, Kegs, and Metal 
Alcohol Containers: Import Duties 


Greatly Increased.* 
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Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Chemicals and Raw Ma- 
terials for Industrial Use: Importation 
and Trade Controlled—Importation into 
Syria and Lebanon of an additional list 
of chemicals and raw materials for in- 
dustrial use has been made subject to 
special permit from the Director General 
of Provisioning, effective March 21, 1941, 
by decision No. 1892/AE/AD/41 of March 
19, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
March 31 (just received). 

All trade in such products has been 
placed under the regime of controlled 
distribution. 


{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for a pre- 
vious announcement on this subject. |} 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Purchases from Japan. — An 
agreement concluded on August 26, 1941, 
between the National Banking Bureau of 
the Thai Ministry of Finance and the 
Japanese Yokohama Specie Bank pro- 
vides for the purchase of 25,000,000 bahts 
worth of gold from Japan. The agree- 
ment is to be effective until December 
31, 1941, but may be terminated, ex- 
tended, or modified by consent of both 
parties. 

The Thai Minister of Finance may re- 
auest, at his discretion, the shipment to 
Thailand of all or part of the gold, to 
be placed in the currency reserve. Con- 
versely, the branch of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank in Bangkok will be credited 
with 25,000,000 baht currency for pur- 
chases of Thai rice, tin, and rubber. 

It is stated that a gold shipment of 
13,000,000 bahts has been requested by 
the Thai Minister of Finance. 

Foreign Exchange Rates, May 1941.— 
The baht-dollar exchange fluctuated 
within narrow limits during May 1941, 
in line with “free” sterling on the Shang- 
hai market. The quotations on May 31 
were $0.36125 for buying and $0.35125 
for selling. Complete freedom in pri- 
vate foreign-exchange dealings continued 
throughcut the month. 


Credits and Collections.—Mercantile 
credits continued tight and collections 
normal. Import trade was more re- 
stricted owing to shortage of ocean 
transport and increased difficulty of cb- 
taining export licenses for goods ordered 
from the United States. The value of 
exports from the port of Bangkok con- 
tinued to rise, mainly because of heavy 
shipments of rubber, rice, and tin to 
Japan. 
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Currency Reserve—Bank notes in 
circulation on April 30, 1941, totaled 
241,155,722 bahts. The currency reserve 
fund, according to the Ministry of 
Finance, amounied to 241,737,467 bahts 
and was made up of the following re- 
serves: Gold, at 168 shillings per ounce, 
97,279,000 bahts; sterling securities re- 
deemable after one year, 13,565,225 
bahts; other securities, 27,500,000 bahts; 
deposits withdrawable immediately or 
upon notice not exceeding 7 days, 98,- 
077,757 bahts; silver coins, 1,169,825 
bahts; and guaranties by the Thai Gov- 
ernment, 4,145,660 bahts. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Thailand’s Calendar Year Changed to 
Correspond with Christian Year.—The 
Buddhist Era year B. E. 2484 has been 
changed by decree to correspond with 
the Christian year beginning January 1 
and ending December 31, 1941. To make 
the change possible, the year B. E. 2483 
ended on December 31, 1940. Formerly a 
Thai B. E. year began on April 1 and 
ended on March 31. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Extension of Government control over 
practically all branches of trade, indus- 
try, and agriculture, and other efforts to 
adapt the economy to the exigencies of 
war conditions were the outstanding de- 
velopments of the second quarter of 1941. 
Disruption of communications affected 
Turkish foreign trade more seriously 
than at any time since the war began. 
The arrival of British merchant ves- 
sels at Turkish Mediterranean ports 
ceased with the German occupation of 
Greece; freight service over the Basra- 
Baghdad-Istanbul rail route, interrupted 
as a result of the fighting in Iraq, was 
only beginning to be resumed at the end 
of the quarter; finally, the German in- 
vasion of Russia completely stopped 
Black Sea traffic. Conscription of non- 
Moslems seriously affected business in 
the Istanbul area where non-Moslems 
were active in both small and large busi- 
ness establishments and as artisans. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural prices remained high, and 
legislation providing for Government 
purchase of the principal products at at- 
tractive prices assured a continuance of 
this situation. Cereals, mohair, wool, 
and cotton are among the products so 
far covered by these provisions. 

Midyear reports of crop prospects were 
somewhat conflicting, but it seemed clear 
that, despite increased acreage, produc- 
tion of grain, except corn, would prob- 
ably be not more than 75 percent as large 
as last year, owing to early spring 
drought. Wheat output was estimated 
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roughly at 3,000,000 tons. Crops of po- 
tatoes, vegetables, and oilseeds (except 
linseed) were reported as normal, fruit 
crops as deficient, and cotton prospects 
as not very encouraging. 

Several measures to limit wheat con- 
sumption and build up stocks were intro. 
duced, including the obligatory mixing of 
rye and/or barley to wheat for flour, and 
the requirement of a doctor’s prescrip. 
tion for white bread. Provision was 
made for requisitioning the cereal crops 
of peasant growers, allowing retention of 
specified quantities for seeding and food. 

Wool and mohair clips were practically 
completed by the end of the period. The 
former was still largely in the hands of 
the growers, as the continued export re- 
strictions made even local mills feel that 
plentiful supplies will be available when- 
ever needed. The mohair clip was al- 
most entirely in the hands of dealers, 

Germany, along with Central Europe, 
is looming increasingly as the chief mar. 
ket for Turkey’s excess agricultural pro. 
duction, and the trend of trade was in 
that direction even before disruption of 
Mediterranean communications. 


INDUSTRY—PRICE CONTROLS 


Industrial activity was well main- 
tained, as in the preceding quarter, but 
supplies of raw materials were getting 
low in the more important branches, 
notably tertiles and leather. Industry 
has suffered less than trade from mo- 
bilization, owing to exemptions accorded 
to technicians and skilled labor. 


Government control over prices has 
been particularly active in the field of 
locally-produced merchandise. In many 
lines maximum profits have been fixed 
for both wholesalers and retailers, and 
the establishment of a growing chain of 
stores for the direct distribution of many 
of the products of the factories of the 
semigovernmental Sumer Bank is be- 
lieved to have been of value in controlling 
prices, 

The credit and collection situation 
showed little change during the period. 
Business was largely on a cash basis, and 
there was little outstanding commercial 
paper at the end of the quarter. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Renewed orientation toward Germany 
and Central and Southern Europe has 
featured Turkish foreign trade this year, 
marked by the extension of the Turkish- 
Italian commercial treaty, a new com- 
mercial agreement with Germany, a 
Turkish-Swiss commercial accord plac- 
ing commercial exchanges between the 
two countries on a private compensation 
basis, an exchange of notes with Ru- 
mania on specific products, and the con- 
clusion of a new agreement with Hungary 
replacing the 1937 agreement and pro- 
viding for a large increase in trade. 

Statistics for 5 months show exports 
valued at £T73,921,000, compared with 
£T60,884,000 a year earlier. Imports in 
this year’s period amounted to £T32,- 
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940,000, against £T33,880,000 in the 
earlier period. (The current value of 
the Turkish pound is about $0.75.) 
Higher prices account for at least a large 
portion of the rise in export values. 

Exports to Germany rose to £T16,710,- 
000 from only £T4,688,000 in the 1940 
period, and exports to Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Hungary also increased. 
Shipments to the United States amounted 
to £T9,619,000 consisting mainly of to- 
pacco (£T7,264,000,) chrome (£T,807,- 
000), opium (£T760,000), and olive oil 
(£T223,000). 

The United Kingdom was the largest 
supplier of imports (£T7,100,000) , but the 
trade had been brought to a standstill be- 
fore the end of the period. Rumania, 
second as a source of imports (£T5,900,- 
000), supplied mostly petroleum products. 
The value of imports from Germany, at 
£T4,836,000, was £T'700,000 smaller than a 
year earlier. The heavy excess of exports 
over imports in the trade with Germany 
has been applied toward liquidation of 
the German credit balances blocked in 
the Turkish-German clearing account. 

Imports from the United States 
amounted to only £T1,636,000. The Turk- 
ish authorities have evidenced their will- 
ingness to provide exchange for imports 
from the United States, but, despite these 
facilities for cash payments, the scarcity 
of many articles in the United States 
for export and inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities have prevented any ap- 
preciable quantity of United States 
merchandise from reaching the Turkish 
market. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The new ordinary State budget for 
1941-42 (June 1 to May 31) is the largest 
in Turkish history and exceeds that of 
the preceding fiscal year by 15 percent; 
expenditures are estimated at £T309,740,- 
396 and revenue at £T309,743,001. No 
data are available on anticipated extra- 
ordinary expenditures. Ordinary expendi- 
tures for defense in the new budget are 
the same as for 1940—41, at £T77,995,000; 
last years’ extraordinary allotments to 
national defense amounted to £T190,913,- 
534 and were apparently covered mainly 
by increases in note circulation. 


Additional revenues in the new ordi- 
nary budget are provided by heavy in- 
creases in certain taxes, especially those 
on income, livestock, transactions, and 
internal consumption, and stamp taxes on 
various monopoly products. 


The foreign-exchange value of the 
Turkish pound remained steady at about 
75 cents. Bank deposits increased, and 
banks, owing to slack demand for money, 
have found the short-term paper used in 
Government financing particularly at- 
tractive. 


Note circulation of the Central Bank 
continued to expend, reaching £T499,661,- 
000 on June 28 compared with £T453,- 
363,000 on March 29. Gold holdings 
increased slightly, but, by reason of the 
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sharp rise in note circulation, gold cover- 
age declined to 24.12 percent from 24.4 
percent; in June 1940 the gold cover was 
32.3 percent, with note circulation at only 
£T341,622,000. 

No ordinary dollar-exchange transfers 
covering imports from the United States 
were effected during the quarter, though a 
few letters of credit were provided for 
new imports and the Government dis- 
played a definite inclination to make ex- 
change available for importation of 
specified types of merchandise. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Import License System: Nonessen- 
tial Imports from Nonsterling Areas Pro- 
hibited.—The Union of South Africa has 
adopted a new import license system, ef- 
fective September 15, 1941. Importation 
from nonsterling areas (including Can- 
ada) of the following products, listed as 
nonessentials, is prohibited: toys, per- 
fumery, toilet preparations (except tooth 
pastes, powders, and washes), women’s 
handbags, confectionery (except chewing 
gum), radio-phonographs, jewelry, soap 
powders, and extracts, metal furniture 
(except office equipment), fancy goods, 
cigarettes and tobacconists’ wares, meats, 
canned vegetables, canned and dried 
fruits, pickles, sauces and other condi- 
ments, gold- and silver-plated cutlery, 
wooden chairs, electric vacuum cleaners 
and floor polishers, lawn mowers, and 
several other products to be announced 
soon. 

Shipments in transit from the place of 
production on September 15 will be ex- 
empted from license requirements, but 
Jater shipments, regardless of the date 
ordered, will be subject to license. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


INVESTIGATION OF RETAIL TRADE 


The Retail Trade Committee estab- 
lished by the Board of Trade “‘to examine 
the present problems of the retail trade 
in goods other than food, having regard 
both to the immediate needs of the con- 
duct of the war and the position after 
the war” is circularizing trade associa- 
tions as to whether schemes to insure a 
fair distribution of the available commod- 
ities could be organized in different parts 
of the country by voluntary agreement 
and cooperation among the retail traders 
themselves. 

Such schemes would probably involve 
the temporary withdrawal from business 
of some of the existing traders. It would 
therefore be necessary to include a provi- 
sion for granting of compensation to the 
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traders who cease to operate, and the 
Committee is of the opinion that this 
compensation would be provided by the 
traders remaining in business. 

The Committee’s questionnaire has 
asked for many facts and statistics that 
would give an accurate picture of the 
retail trade within specific regions. The 
Committee feels that there are four fac- 
tors in the present situation which must 
be faced: (1) There is a substantial re- 
duction in goods available for sale which 
may be roughly estimated at 50 percent; 
(2) it is necessary to keep the price level 
as stable as possible (the new Price Con- 
trol Act is expected to meet this situa- 
tion); (3) the Government will not give 
compensation for loss of business to 
traders; (4) there has been a diversion of 
large numbers of workers from retail 
distribution to other industries, particu- 
larly the war industries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Most - Favored - Nation 
Commercial Agreement with Chile Pro- 
longed.—See Chili. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Brewer’s Barley, and Garlic for Seed: 
Specified Amount Authorized Duty-Free 
Inportation.—The duty-free importation 
of 19 tons of brewer’s barley, and of 200 
cases of garlic for seed, was authorized 
by two resolutions of July 30, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, August 19, 
1941, Montevideo. 

Butyric Fat: Authorization for Duty- 
Free Importation of Limited Quota From 
Argentina. — The duty-free importation 
from Argentina into Uruguay of a maxi- 
mum amount of 15,000 kilograms of 
butyric fat for making butter has been 
authorized by a resolution of August 20, 
1941, published in the Diario Oficial, Au- 
gust 30, 1941, Montevideo. 

Provisions for Ships or Airplanes Ezx- 
empted From Export - Permit Require- 
ment.—Provisions for vessels or airplanes 
have been exempted from the require- 
ment for an export or reexport permit 
in Uruguay established by the decree of 
July 28, 1941, by an amending decree 
dated August 22, published in the Diario 
Oficial, August 29, Montevideo. Under 
the new decree, shipping agents supply- 
ing provisions to ships or airplanes need 
not obtain an export or reexport permit 
but need only declare the goods furnished 
and their value to the Uruguayan Import 
and Export Control Commission within 
48 hours of shipment. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 6, 1941, for notice of the decree of 
July 28, 1941, hereby amended.] 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ AvSsTRALIA—The Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment is taking measures to produce 
in Australia the Bristol Beaufighter, 
This involves construction of an addi- 
tional aircraft factory and enlargement 
of equipment of existing factories. The 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation’s 
factory at Port Melbourne may be di- 
verted from production of the Wirraway 
general-purpose monoplane to the build- 
ing of Beaufighters. 


@ Brazit.—Panair do Brasil, S. A., is au- 
thorized to construct, improve, and equip 
airports at Amapa, Belem (Para), Sao 
Luiz, Fortaleza, Natal, Recife (Pernam- 
buco), Maceio, and Sao Salvador (Ba- 
hia) so as to permit their use by large 
aircraft under specified conditions. Au- 
thority is granted by Decree-Law of July 
25, 1941. 


Improvements include: Enlarging the 
landing field in excess of 1,000 meters, 
and preparation of the runway so as to 
stand high pressure by large aircraft; 
installing rotating beacon, lights for 
marking edges of airports, lights for 
marking runways, lights for indicating 
obstacles in the proximity of airports, 
searchlights for illuminating runways, 
and emergency electric-power plants. 

The company is also authorized to con- 
struct in Natal, in addition to improve- 
ments to the land airport, and alongside 
the sea airport, a yard for parking hydro- 
planes on a space of 24,500 square meters, 
underground chambers for fuel deposits, 
pumps for quick refueling with respec- 
tive hoses and nozzles, as well as a ramp 
for airplanes. 


The decree authorizes Panair do Brasil, 
S. A., to turn over to the Government, in 
accordance with a certificate of delivery, 
the buildings, landing fields and equip- 
ment, and installations in general—once 
they are finished—for appropriation. 
maintenance, and operation for common 
aviation purposes. 

The total cost of the works, in accord- 
ance with the plans, specifications, and 
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budgets approved by the Government, 
will be considered as a credit in favor of 
Panair do Brasil, S. A., to cover the air- 
port expenses of the services, of its planes 
and those of its related company, Pan 
American Airways, Inc., such as airport 
taxes, imposts, rents, and other service 
charges, when and if created, of a gen- 
eral character in connection with com- 
mercial aviation. 

After the installations are received by 
the Government, they will be leased to 
Panair do Brasil, S. A., for a period of 
20 years. 

Imports of airplanes and parts (ex- 
cluding motor parts) into Brazil from 
Germany were valued at 4,226,234 milreis 
($256,135) in 1940, compared with 
12,164,035 ($737,210) in 1939. 


© Panama.—The Government has given 
increased attention to commercial avia- 
tion and is considering the construction 
of a modern, commodious airport, in con- 
nection with which it proposes to operate 
a tourist hotel. The allocation of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 to finance the 
project has been discussed in Government 
circles, the funds to come from the pro- 
posed sale of internal bonds. 


@ SurinamM.—The Government is re- 
portedly seeking to purchase one or two 
airplanes to be used for offshore patrol 
work and to transport officials to the var- 
ious parts of the Colony and the interior. 
Complete absence of roads and obstruc- 
tion of the Colony’s rivers by rapids in 
the middle and upper reaches render air- 
planes the only means by which the in- 
terior can be reached, apart from long 
laborious journeys by dugout canoe. 
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@ TurKEY.—The present equipment of 
the Turkish State Airways consists of 
eight airplanes for mail and passenger 
transportation and one trainer, according 
to the Official Gazette. Seven of the 
planes were purchased in 1937 and two 
in 1935. Six additional planes will re- 
portedly be purchased in the near future. 

The State Airways plans the purchase 
of additional ground equipment, includ- 
ing three busses, four ambulances, four 
fire engines, two panel trucks, and three 
tractors, says the Official Gazette. Pres- 
ent equipment consists of four American 
busses, two German busses, one American 
tractor, two American motorcycles, and 
one German truck. 


@ Urucuay.—Civilian pilot training is 
conducted by seven aero clubs, two at 
Montevideo and one each at Mercedes, 
Trinidad, Paysandu, Young, and Salto. 
Two additional clubs at Colonia and 
Durazno will open soon. Members pay 
small dues and can contract for flying 
lessons at rates that are sometimes be- 
low cost. On June 17, 1941, the equip- 
ment of these clubs included 19 American, 
2 German, 1 French, and 1 Czechoslovak 
planes. Delivery of two additional Amer- 
ican trainer planes is expected shortly. 

The Uruguayan act of December 5, 
1940, for the Promotion of Aviation, pro- 
vides for an appropriation of 100,000 
pesos a year to be devoted to the encour- 
agement and financial support of aero 
clubs in Montevideo and throughout the 
interior of Uruguay. This law grants the 
aero clubs as much as 5,000 pesos an- 
nually, 70 percent of which must be spent 
on equipment. In addition to its subsidy 
from the national Government, the Aero 
Club of Uruguay, Montevideo, receives a 
municipal subsidy of 450 pesos per month 
for 15 years. 

There is one military pilot-training 
school, Escuela Aeronautica Militar, at 
Pando. The course offered is an 84- 
month advanced course, the pupils re- 
ceiving their general training as cadets 
in the Military Academy. Present equip- 
ment consists of six British planes ac- 
quired in 1935. 

The present equipment of the C. A. 
U. S. A. (Companhia Aeronautica del 
Uruguay, S. A.) consists of 2 Junker 28- 
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passenger planes. This air line recently 
acquired all rights formerly held by the 
Expreso del Plata Ltda., for a service be- 
tween Colonia, Uruguay, and Buenos 
Aires, and will soon consider purchasing 
a 20-passenger plane to inaugurate the 
service. 

The other air line, P. L. U. N. A. 
(Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Nave- 
gacion Aerea) reports that it has re- 
cently purchased a Potez airplane from 
the Air France in Buenos Aires. To be 
delivered shortly, this is a 14-passenger 
machine with 2 Hispano-Suizo engines 
of 700 horsepower each. This line’s 
present equipment includes 2 De Havi- 
land eighty-six 12-passenger planes and 
2 De Haviland ninety 3-passenger ma- 
chines. The company states that it 
would like to replace the 2 De Haviland 
90 planes with new American 10-passen- 
ger units but at present, for financial 
reasons, is prevented from doing so. 


Automotive 
Products 


@ CanaDA.—Canadian exports of auto- 
motive products were valued at $15,- 
354,395 in June 1941, a decrease of 8 per- 
cent from the $16,651,526 in May but a 
gain of 117 percent over the $7,067,675 
recorded in June of last year. 

The June valuation included these 
items (figure for May 1941 in paran- 
theses): 378 passenger cars valued at 
$240,666 (1,382 at $693,716) ; 12,622 trucks 
at $12,743,296 (4.917 at $3,114,885); and 
automotive parts worth $2,370,433 ($3,- 
259,074). Shipments of passenger cars 
were divided into the following price 
classifications: 83 units (none in May 
1941) valued at $500 or less and 295 (493) 
at more than $500 up to $1,000. Truck 
exports, by capacity, were: 4,214 units 
(4,425) of 1 ton or less capacity and 
8,408 (9,536) over 1-ton capacity. 


Exports of passenger cars, trucks, and 

automotive parts totaled $65,083,667 in 
the first 6 months of 1941, an increase of 
240 percent over the $19,110,300 shipped 
in the same period of 1940. In the cor- 
responding months, production num- 
bered 65,199 passenger cars and 87,672 
trucks, against 72,179 passenger cars 
and 38,767 trucks last year. 
@ Cotomsi1a.—The automotive market in 
Bogota was fairly active during May, 
June, and July. Stocks of new passenger 
cars are ample. Truck sales showed signs 
of increased activity, but the set-back in 
building construction seems to have re- 
sulted in reduced or “just normal” total 
sales. The used-car market has stead- 
ily improved, and dealers report low 
stocks. 


@ Panama.—Considerable expansion of 
fire-fighting facilities was required as a 
result of extensive construction activity 
on the Canal Zone during the fiscal year 
1940-41. Three new stations, established 
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during the year, at Diable Heights, Co- 
coli, and Margarita, necessitated the pur- 
chase of 6 trucks, 9,000 feet of hose, and 
860 fire extinguishers. 


A program for the gradual elimination 
of “chivas” (small busses) has been un- 
dertaken, with the result that there will 
be considerably less demand for the small 
chassis that heretofore have been pur- 
chased in the United States. Transpor- 
tation services will be maintained by an 
omnibus system which is enlarging its 
facilities and has asked permission to 
increase its fares. The chassis for this 
equipment will also be purchased in the 
United States, but the bodies will be built 
locally as in the case of the “chivas.” 


Beverages 


@ Cuspa.—Cuban beverage imports from 
the United States have increased in 
yearly value from $27,880 for 1938 to 
$47,944 for 1940, but have remained small 
in comparison with total beverage im- 
ports. Comparing the years 1938 and 
1940, it appears that imports from the 
United States of unclassified liquors, port, 
Madeira, and soft drinks increased, while 
imports of all other beverages dropped. 


Although imports of nonalcoholic bev- 
erages from the United States rose dur- 
ing 1940, the possibilities in this direction 
are apparently not large, because sev- 
eral of the best-known American soft 
drinks are locally manufactured and, 
along with Cuban fruit juices and other 
nonalcoholic beverages, effectively sup- 
ply local demand. 

Chilean and California table wines are 
sold at about the same price in the local 
market, and both, for the most part, are 
bottled locally. It is reported that both 
wines are of about the same quality, with 
both suffering equally in the local 
bottling process. 

Considerable stocks of vermouth bot- 
tled in France and Italy are still on hand 
in Cuba, but no important shipments of 
these products are coming through, and 
it may be possible to sell American dry 
vermouths in Cuba in competition with 
these now produced in South America. 
Competition with American cognac is 
great, because of large and continuing 
imports into Cuba of excellent Spanish 
brandies made from sherry wines and 
bottled in Spain. 
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Whisky comes to Cuba mainly from 
the United Kingdom, and will probably 
continue to do so for as long as adequate 
transportation facilities are available. 
The demand for rye or bourbon whisky 
is negligible and is confined largely to 
a small American clientele. 

Local breweries make a beer suitable 
for domestic consumption, selling at a 
price with which imported beers cannot 
compete. Annual consumption of do- 
mestic beer in 1940 was 40,269,113 liters, 
whereas beer imports were only 43,875 
liters. 

Until very recently English and Dutch 
gins have almost monopolized the Cuban 
market, but there seems to be no reason 
why American gins could not now share 
in it. The total Cuban market for gin 
is small, imports totaling 17,974 liters in 
1939 and 17,419 in 1940. 

Cuban exports of beverages to the 
United States during 1940, consisting 
mainly of rum, were valued at $888,843 
—about 18 times the value of American 
beverage exports to Cuba for the same 
year. 


Cuban Imports of Alcoholic Beverages 




















| 1938 | 1940 
Ttem MATT WETS POS. ort 
| L iters | ly alue | Liters | Value 
ee I \—- : 
Aguardiente: 
United States ee 206; $493 
Others __ einai 22, 9336 6, 5, 029 26, 156) $5, 786 
Total een 6, 522 26, 156} 5, 786 
===. |= =e == 
Cognac in barrels and | | | 
bottles: | 
United States j | 
Others }202, 081/131, 719) 173, 854) 1 145. 061 
0 pig 202, 081 131, 79) 173, 8541145, 061 
Unclassified liquors: .- —T OI 2. aie 
United States 2,656) 8,013) 3,459) 14, 485 
Others i Be 34, 439) 33, 983} 45, 364) 42, 433 
eS. ee ee | 37, 095 Al. 41, 906) 48, 823), 56, 918 
Whisky. Sabet ic et, wicbctn 
United States ; 4, 119) 3,; salt 1, 653 1, 531 
i eee aes | 91, 764) 112, 121)119, 174/110, 218 
‘| See ee 05, 883115, 5 s14|129, 82 0, $27) 111, 74 7A 
Gin: ti ‘ | 
United States | 1, 738! 726} 735 366 
Others ..| 17,261} 10, 715 a 16, 684) 8, 804 
yi Pee 18, 999) 11, 441) 1, 17,419) 9, 9, 170 
Champagne and spar- } ee 
kling wines: | | 
United States 4} 34} 287) 376 
Others | 17,439) 22,626) 9,826) 13, 976 
Total | 17, 480) 22, 660) 10, 113) 1 14, 352 
White table wine: | * apm ; iain ne el ot i 
United States | 32, 217 433] 17,866) 2, 321 
Others... |392, 862] 61 901383, na 55, 466 
ARE 1 aE" noid 
Total 425, 079) 65, 5, 434401, 580) 57, 787 
= ———S>S = 
Red table wines: ig 
United States ; 34, 674| 3,374] 19, 928) 1, 829 
Others R 734, 599) 86, 798| 656, =. 84, 362 
Total. —: 273| 90, 172|676, 189| 86, 191 
Vermouth: pinay ty ag isi Pee 
United States........} 1,038 200) 402! 122 


Others bh 1152, 047) 35,47 4/109. 602| 27,014 


Total : ; in 53, 085 35, 674 110, 004) 2, li 6 


Port and Madeira: | | 
United States sae 34 27| 5, (22 1, 426 
Others LS 5,817) 2. » 935) 11, 6, 163 





Total_- wt Estes 962 2} 16, 995! 7, 889 
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Cuban Imports of Aicoholic Beverages— 
Continued 
1938 1940 
Item ; 
Liters | Value | Liters | Value 


Dry and sweet wines | 
United States 2,349 


$377 57 $33 
Others 234, 669/ 88, 768/201, 624) 87,011 
Total 237,018) 89, 145) 201, 681! 87, 044 
Beer: 
United States 4, 036 678; 11,416; 2,032 
Others 


178, 729) 60, 108) 122,622) 41.843 


Total 182, 765) 60, 786) 134,038) 43,87 
Soft drinks, including 
grape juice: 


United States 33, 442) 7, 032/116, 217| 23, 423 
Others 2, 056 858! 16,085) 5.418 
Total 35,498) 7, 890/132, 302) 28. 841 





Cuban Exports of Alcoholic Beverages 





1938 1940 
Item meeee i 
Liters | Value | Liters Value 


Aguardiente 
United States 





Others 1, 110, 227|$111, 982) 177,367) $21, 210 
Total 1, 110, 227; 111,982) 177, 367 21, 210 
Rum: | 
United States_| 582,996 820,419) 639,313) 836,873 
Others 176, 152) 127,655) 631, 291 183, 021 
Tee. .... 759, 148, 948, 074/1, 270, 604 1, 019, 894 
Beer: } 
United States. 53,883) 10,035) 275, 267 36, 396 
Others : 6, 098 881 81,119 14, 728 
Total | §9,981! 10,916) 356,386) 51,124 
Maltina: 
United States 9 1 17, 418 1, 654 
Others AsO 110 3, 042 466) 
Total | 589 111} 20, 460 2, 120 
Other distilled 
products: 
United States 15 1] 345 221 
Others 5, 150 989 21, 989 6, 716 


Total : 5, 165 1, 000 22, 334 6, 936 


Wines, table, dry 
and sweet, fruit 


United States 97 275 15, 593 13, 700 
Others 6, 317 2, 766 1,813 4191 
Total ; 6,414 3, 041 17, 406 14, 191 





@ Hart1.—A good (but not large) market 
for alcoholic and nonalcoholic beverages 
exists in Haiti. The bulk of nonalcoholic 
beverages is produced locally, but 36,000 
liters valued at $8,000 were imported dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1940—mostly from the United States. 


One-half of the importations from 
European countries consisted of wines, 
chiefly common wines imported from 
France. On the basis of value, cham- 
pagne and other sparkling wines form 
the next most important group from 
European countries, followed by malt 
liquors, vermouth, liqueurs, and cordials. 


Since the war has practically elimi- 
nated European countries (particularly 
France) as sources of supplies, there is 
a possibility of developing a market in 
Haiti for American beverages of the kinds 
mentioned. 
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Wines, vermouth, and champagne are 
not produced in Haiti. Many types of 
carbonated waters are produced, includ- 
ing American trade-marked products. 
Limited quantities of liqueurs and cor- 
diais are also produced. 


@ THAILAND. — Thailand offers a mod- 
erate-sized market for alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic beverages. Demand has in- 
creased since the war’s outbreak. 

Carbonated and other soft drinks have 
become increasingly popular in recent 
years. While these are imported from 
nearby sources, chiefly Singapore, or 
manufactured in Bangkok, the market 
for American beer and other beverages 
is improving. 

Licenses for manufacture of strong 
spirits are at present granted only in 
northern and eastern Thailand. The 
Government operates the only other 
distillery in Thailand ‘annual output 
2,642,000 gallons). 

Imports in the past 2 years were: 





Kind 1938-39 1¥34-40 
Liters Lit 
Rum ISU LYS 
Whisky 147, 254 186, 184 
Brandy 42,381 56, 102 
Grin 10, 481 9, 40 
Beer G56, O04 474, OS4 
*‘Samshoo”’ 196, 216 544, 553 
W ine 109, 312 51, 924 
Mineral and aerated water 1, 230, 134 1, 231, 571 


Other beverages 53, 031 42,13 





Chemicals 


South America offers a ready market 
for printing inks originating in the 
United States, inasmuch as these inks 
are of high quality. Total exports of 
printing and lithographic inks from the 
United States to South America showed 
a slight decline in quantity to 3,168,700 
pounds, but a value increase to $468,- 
700 in 1940, compared with 1939. Lead- 
ing purchaser in 1940 was Argentina, 
taking 64 percent of the total. The 
major portion of the Argentina purchase 
was black news ink. Other South Amer- 
ican countries ranking among the first 
10 largest purchasers were Chile in 
fourth place, Brazil in eighth, and Uru- 
guay in ninth. Total exports to all coun- 
tries were 17,262,900 pounds, valued at 
$1,447,000 in 1940. 

Imports of creosote oil into the United 
States declined to 10,600,000 gallons, 
valued at $1,241,600, during the first half 
of 1941 from 19,100,000 gallons, valued 
at $1,875,000, in the same period of 1940. 
As in former periods, imports came from 
Canada, 4,400,000 gallons; United King- 
dom, 4,100,000 gallons; and Japan, 
2,100,000 gallons. 

Relatively small amounts of creosote 
oil are shipped abroad, and exports ad- 
vanced to 800,000 gallons, valued at 
$140,000, in the first 6 months of 1941 
from 165,000 gallons, valued at $40,000, 
in the same period of 1940. 

Carbon tetrachloride is being exported 
monthly from the United States, and 
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total exports amounted to 1,508,709 
pounds, valued at $94,000, during the 
first 6 months of 1941. Production anq 
exports of carbon tetrachloride, used in- 
dustrially as a solvent, in dry cleaning, 
as a fire extinguisher, and, in combing- 
tion with other chemicals, as a fumigant 
for stored grain, have been intermittent 
over the years. Exports were not shown 
separately prior to January 1, 193]. 
During 1931 they amounted to 491,975 
pounds and in 1932 to 819,359. No fur. 
ther exports of this commodity were 
recorded until 1941. 


@ ARGENTINA.—A large market for ani- 
mal dips exists in Argentina, as indicateg 
by the recent livestock census showing 
44,000,000 sheep, 33,000,000 cattle, and 
4,000,000 swine. Apart from some local 
production of animal dips, the market 
is supplied by imports, which increased 
to almost 12,000 tons of sheep dip and 
300 tons of tick killers in 1940. Great 
Britain continued to supply most of the 
demand. 

Practically all of the news and job 
printing inks as well as most of the litho- 
graphing inks used in Argentina are 
manufactured in the country, though a 
small volume of printing and special 
lithographic inks continues to come from 
the United States. 

Exports of printing ink from the 
United States to Argentina amounted to 
1,200,000 pounds valued at $142,500 in 
1940, compared with 1,500,000 pounds 
valued at $125,800 in 1939. Shipments 
have continued throughout this year. 
During the first 3 months of 1941, exports 
to Argentina were 212,000 pounds, valued 
at $31,900. 

Demand for water-treatment mate- 
rials, of which the Argentine railways are 
important users, is supplied mostly from 
the United States. The Argentine Goy- 
ernment Sanitary Works Department 
produced 30,235 metric tons of aluminum 
sulfate in 1940 by treating Brazilian 
bauxite with sulfuric acid. In the same 
year, cOmmercial firms also installed 
equipment for producing the entire mar- 
ket requirements of aluminum sulfate ex- 
cept the iron-free grade. The United 
States has always been an important 
source for aluminum sulfate. 

Despite larger domestic production of 
aluminum sulfate, exports from the 
United States to Argentina amounted to 
3,258,000 pounds valued at $45,555 in 
1940, compared with 1,306,000 pounds 
valued at $12,500 in 1939. Shipments of 
water softeners were 1,496,700 pounds 
valued at $184,500 in 1940, against 
1,582,900 pounds valued at $187,600 in 
1939. 

Two tartaric-acid plants in Argentina 
normally take the bulk of the domestic 
wine lees, though higher prices have en- 
couraged exports of crude materials, with 
the result that reserve stocks are low. 
Rising prices also encouraged export of 
tartaric acid as such—most of this going 
to Brazil. 

Argentina has become an important 
source for United States argols and wine 
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lees. Imports of wine lees into the United 
states from Argentina were unusually 
large during April, May, and June of this 
year, Which brought the total during the 
first half-year to 3,725,600 pounds, valued 
at $658,200. Imports from Argentina for 
the entire year 1940 were 4,920,400 
pounds, valued at $392,200, compared 
with only 158,500 pounds valued at 
$11,900, in 1939. 


e CuiLE—Boric, hydrochloric, sulfuric, 
and tartaric acids are produced in Chile. 
Some are exported on a small scale. Up 
to the present, practically all have been 
destined for neighboring South Ameri- 
can countries, with the United States 
having little share in the trade. 


e@ Ecypt.—Production of crude sodium 
carbonate in Egypt amounted to 3,500 
metric tons in 1940, compared with 3,750 
in 1939, according to official figures. 


@ InvocHut1na.—Phosphates shipped from 
Loakay to Haiphong for export—the 
greater part if not all of this going to 
Japan—amounted to 12,900 tons during 
the 7 months, December 1940 through 
June 1941. Shipments were made by the 
Indochina-Yunnan Railway. 

A high official of the railway states 
that only three deposits, from 5 to 8 kilo- 
meters from Laokay, are worth exploi- 
tation; of these three, only two are pro- 
ducing in any considerable quantity at 
present, while the third and best will 
not be in commercial production for 
some months. All three deposits are in 
the name of French citizens, but all 
three have substantial Japanese back- 
ing and will employ Japanese technical 
assistance. 

The Indochina-Yunnan Railway was 
reportedly inadequate to transport the 
amounts of phosphate that would soon 
be available for shipment to Haiphong for 
exportation to Japan. 


@ NETHERLANDS INpDIES.—Until Decem- 
ber 1940, ammonium sulfate was the most 
important fertilizer imported into the 
Netherlands Indies. During the period 
December 1940 through May 1941, how- 
ever, at least 34,459 metric tons of Chilean 
sodium nitrate were imported. 

Imports of ammonium sulfate, for- 
merly the most important fertilizer im- 
ported into the Netherlands Indies, were 
unusually small during the period. 


@ SwepEN.—In view of the increasing 
demand for nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Sweden, the Stockholms Superfosfatfab- 
riks A. B., the only Swedish manufacturer 
of calcium cyanamid, intends to enlarge 
its factory located at Stockwikeverken, to 
increase output from 30,000 to 40,000 
metric tons annually. The new installa- 
tions will reportedly be of emergency 
character, and the company does not ex- 
pect to use them in post-war times. 

The Government Food Commission has 
requested the company to place at least 
40,000 metric tons of calcium cyanamid 
per annum at the disposal of agriculture, 
and within the Government Industrial 
Commission plans are being worked out 
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aiming at increasing annual production 
to 80,000 metric tons. 

@ THAILAND.—To meet the sharpening 
shortage of alcohol in Thailand, the Gov- 
ernment early in 1941 purchased, in 
British Malaya, a second-hand alcohol 
plant to be erected now at Ayudhya, 
about 75 miles north of Bangkok. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ BraziL.—Latest official estimate of the 
current Sao Paulo coffee crop is 5,900,000 
bags (60 kilograms). The beans are 
sieving small, however, with an average 
below No. 15. It may be expected, there- 
fore, that the Sao Paulo harvest will not 
much exceed 4,000,000 bags. The Bra- 
Zilian estimate of a 12,000,000-bag total 
probably will not be realized. 

Stocks (in 60-kilogram bags) at the 
main Brazilian coffee ports, and exports 
from those ports, are given below: 




















Stocks 
| Rio de J 
} io de Ja- - : 
Date | Santos neiro Victoria 
| Bags | Bags | Bags 
July 31, 1941_.___.| 820,849 | 233, 984 | 27, 706 
June 30, 1941 -| 937, 274 271, 226 | 46, 875 
July 31,1940_. | 2,076,119 337, 321 | 26, 948 
Exports 
| 
Month Santos | Rio Victoria 
_— —|— l= 
Bags Bags Bags 
July 1941... 173, 210 102, 816 11, 637 
June 1941 546, 486 | 102, 733 14, 733 
July 1940_.- 86, 625 20, 758 





571, 579 | 





There was no significant change dur- 
ing July in general economic and agri- 
cultural conditions affecting coffee. 
Continued absence of foreign markets 
other than the United States, and the 
transportation difficulties, continued to 
dim hopes for disposal of the current 
crop. 

On July 7 the D. N. C. issued shipping 
regulations for the 1941-42 coffee crop. 
It established a “sacrifice quota” of 35 
percent to be reimbursed at 2$000 per 
bag. In other respects the regulations 
do not differ substantially from those 
of the preceding year. 

On July 8 other resolutions estab- 
lished minimum export prices for Bra- 
zilian coffee and provided for resumption 
of registration of sales for export to the 
United States under the Inter-American 
Coffee Convention quota. Such registra- 
tions were suspended on March 22, 1941, 
when it became apparent that sales al- 
ready registered had virtually exhausted 
the Brazilian quota. 


@ Dominican ReEpusBLic.—For the first 
time since 1937 the price of coffee has 
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halted its steady decline, and exports 
have been stimulated. Estimated ex- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1941 were 
109,992 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pares with 84,369 bags for the first half 
of 1940. There is a carry-over of about 
50,000 bags from the 1940-41 crop, of 
which 10,000 to 12,000 bags are suitable 
for export. 

The 1941-42 crop, starting in Septem- 
ber, is estimated at 250,000 bags, of which 
125,000 can be shipped to the United 
States and 50,000 to the other West Indies 
islands and to Canada. This would leave 
about 100,000 bags, three or four times 
the amount consumed domestically, as 
carry-over in 1942. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The Nether- 
lands Indies tea export quota for the 
year April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942, 
will be 164,914,883 pounds. The British 
have agreed to buy 48,000,000 pounds, 
leaving an exportable balance of 116,- 
914,833 pounds. 


@ VENEZUELA.—The cacao crop just 
gathered was a little under normal, but 
was considered satisfactory. The esti- 
mated crop yield was about 17,000,000 
kilograms, compared with an average 
yield of 18,000,000. In the interior the 
market is reported dull and it has been 
difficult to maintain prices at the former 
level of 40-41 bolivares per fanega (110 
pounds). 

The following tables show exports dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the past 4 years, 
and also exports, by principal countries 
of destination, for 1939 and 1940: 


Exports of Cacao, January—June 








Year Kilograms 
DR iscis: tessstcin ns atelinhk Aeeealnse ce eate 10, 622, 928 
1939_....- as “lls ital 8, 157, 029 
ee : tae aoteiiical 10, 878, 684 
: | maa 9, 425, 182 








Exports, by Countries of Destination, 
Calendar Years 

















Destination 1939 1940 
Kilograms | Kilograms 

Germany-..-..__--- : 6, 113, 367 16, 620 
Argentina_-__- i Fa Nee ee 449, 969 
United States _. 998, 9, 351, 572 
France... .... 367, 912 18, 220 
Netherlands. 744, 7 482, 432 
England_.-__.- : 168, 253 334, 
LN EIS ss ae 220, 148 493, 357 
EE nee ee ae 20, 229 , 293 
SD Lae ee oe 71, 076 
Trinidad____- 2, 473, 366 3, 744, 060 
Uruguay. .-.----.- an acrh sls sagaeeeiatamiiaad 2, 
Other countries___- ; 8 ene ee 

pi _| 15, 377, 556 15, 246, 304 





There are scanty (if any) stocks of 
cacao beans in Venezuela at the present 
time. Exports during the past several 
months have been unusually heavy, since 
most exporters wished to avail themselves 
of the 30-day limit during which the ex- 
port bounty was to have been paid, and 
hastened to dispose of their surplus stocks. 
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Fruits 


@ Sparn.—A small crop of Almeria grapes 
is expected this year, amounting to about 
450,000 barrels, and this estimate may be 
reduced by further losses through atmos- 
pheric conditions and mildew. The fruit 
presents a normal appearance, but the 
crop for export is inferior to crops of pre- 
vious years. Because of severe Sanitary 
inspection required, it is expected that 
only about 50 percent of the crop will be 
available for export. 


@ Turkey. According to reliable esti- 
mates, the 1941 fig crop will amount to 
36,000 metric tons, a gain of about 8,000 
tons over the 1940 crop. Exports from 
the Izmir district in 1940 amounted to 
18,838 metric tons, valued at $1,814,794. 
During the period January to April 1941 
exports amounted to 10,017 metric tons, 
compared with 3,159 tons in the same 
period of 1940. All but a small part of 
the 1941 exports went to Great Britain. 

Stocks on hand are negligible, not ex- 
ceeding 500 tons, all in packers’ hands. 

The new-crop market was expected to 
open in the third week of August. 


Grain and Products 


@ Burma.—Burma’s rice exports are 
shown below: 


Exports From Burma of Rice Not in the 





Husk 
ig 
OUT- | Doro 
week pee Corre- 


enctinntion period | 1940, re sponding 


ended | total of 
June 1], | sor ta } 1940 
1941 | 
Continental Europe 198 348 1, 950 
Egypt and Red Sea 
ports _.. ae 2, 812 12, 961 
China __- 3 37, 283 169, 870 42, 044 
Ceylon 33, 836 191, 198 179, 707 
Straits Settlements and | 
Federated Malay 
States ‘ 29, 605 151, 216 75, 617 
Mauritius -_---- ~ 3, 279 | 3, 279 12, 202 
South Africa 581 4, 448 2, 546 
Japan, Korea, and For- 
mosa _- 57, 251 378, 241 236, 420 
United Kingdom = 21, 785 86, 245 25, 447 
Cuba é y 4, 370 500 
Other West Indies 5, 385 24, 990 16, 279 
All others _- 10, 833 138, 525 33, 933 
“For orders” _ - 43 1, 498 
Grand total 310,893 1,804,971 | 1,668, 944 


Progressive total 
- from Dec. 26, 
periodended | 1940, to June 11, 


} 

oa 

Total of 4-week 
| 

| June 11, 1941 


1941 
Kind | a ae 
} 
| | 
| Other | Other 
India coun- | India coun- 
tries tries 
= i ad am Bh 
| Tons | Tons | Tons Tons 
Boiled rice 65, 457 46, 582 | 361,471 249, 007 
Cleaned rice -| 27,851 | 123,861 | 229, 369 837, 519 
Broken cleaned 
rice 14, 571 12, 363 51, 265 37, 971 
Other sorts __ _- 2, 874 17, 167 4, 488 25, 738 
Total___- 110,753 | 199,973 | 646,593 |1, 150, 235 
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With total purchases of Burma rice 
now amounting to some 450,000 tons, 
Japanese buying has apparently ended 
for the current marketing year. With- 
drawal of Japan from the Burma market 
has had no weakening effect. Prices 
have risen steadily during recent weeks. 

Because of the original large size of 
the current year’s rice crop, up-country 
stocks of paddy continue slightly above 
normal. Stocks of milled rice at Ran- 
goon continue about 25 percent above 
normal but show no tendency to increase 
above that level. 


© CusA—Imports of rice into Cuba in 
July (according to unofficial data) 
amounted to 203,995 pockets (20,399,500 
pounds) of American rice, 5,608 pockets 
(506,800 pounds) of rice from the Domin- 
ican Republic, and 35,900 pockets (3,590,- 
000 pounds) of Ecuadoran rice. There 
were no imports of oriental rices during 
that period. 

Imports of rice by countries of origin 
for the period January to July 1941 were 
as follows: 





January-July 1941 


Origin 
| Bags Pounds 
Rangoon 44,700 | 10,012, 800 
Calcutta 13,7 3, 075, 744 
Ecuador $5, YOO +, 590, OOO 
Kohsichang 9, 500 2 128. 000 
Dominican Republic 14, 757 1, 475, 700 
United States 2, 357, 569 | 235. 756, 900 
Total 2, 486,157 | 257,039, 144 





Based on unofficial statistics, the fol- 
lowing table shows stocks of rice on 
Habana wharves, arrivals and with- 
drawals during July 1941: 





In pound 
Stocks on Stocks on . 
: , ; - Witt 
item Habana Arrivals | Habana Ped 
' wharves | in July | wharves | CTANs. 
July 1 July 31 | 274d 
American (37, 493, 700 17, 254, 500 33, 886, 300 20, 861, 900 
rice. 
All other 3, 092, 288 3,050,800 3,460,360 2, 682, 728 
Total 40, 585, 988 20, 305, 300 37, 346, 660 23, 544, 628 





@ Ex SALvapor.—Rice is one of the basic 
food crops of El Salvador. The follow- 
ing table shows production, consumption, 
imports, and exports from 1936 to 1941: 





{In kil 
| Prod 
ry " C. 
\ r | r I Export 
tic , , 
. ‘} i 
1936 11, 362, 736) 10, O82, 694 1, 442)1, 269, 997 
1937 9, 576, 682) &, 390, 952 1, 901/1, 186, 408 
1938 12, O85, 166/10, 772, 096 1, 1781, 314, 284 
1939 15, 531, 716 14, 402, 012 853 1, 128, 801 
1940 16, 668, 100 15, 577, 561 526, 1, 0900, 539 


estimated 17, 000, 000 17 70, 1410, 255 





6 months. 


@ HAItTI.—Many sections of Haiti are 
excellently adapted to the production of 
rice, but until recent years the native 
rice produced in the country was of a 
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comparatively poor quality. A rice-de. 
velopment program was started in 1938, 
and rice seeds of good quality were im. 
ported, with a consequent increase jn 
production and decline in imports. At 
present the rice mills handle an estj- 
mated 2,500,000 pounds of milled native 
rice per year, and an equal amount of 
rice is handled by the peasants who dis- 
tribute it locally without milling. 

Imports of rice have declined from 
6,894,258 kilograms in 1928-29 to 1,501,- 
272 in 1936-37, 1,013,794 in 1937-38, 
601,189 in 1938-39, and 231,451 in 
1939-40. 


@ JAPAN.—The spring rainy season—mid.- 
June to mid-July—apparently has been 
sufficient for successful transplanting of 
the new rice. 

Rice collections by the Government- 
General through June 15, say prelim- 
inary reports, totaled 433,000 sacks (] 
sack =2.048 bushels), of which 150,000 
to 160,000 sacks have been shipped to 
Japan. Total planted acreage is about 
300,000 ko (1 ko=2.397 acres.) 

Arrivals of rice in Japan from Chosen 
from the beginning of the rice year 
(November 1) through the middle of 
May are reported as 2,000,000 koku (1 
koku=5.12 bushels). 

Recent reports from Thailand tend to 
confirm the estimate of 600,000 metric 
tons as the total amount of Japanese 
contracts for Siamese rice. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Srerra LEoneE.—Shipments of ginger to 
Freetown in June 1941 amounted to 151 
tons. Exports in June amounted to 
200.3 tons, all of which went to the United 
Kingdom. Ginger ready for shipment in 
June was 458.16 tons. 

Exports of peppers amounted to 30.66 
tons, all to the United Kingdom, and 
peppers ready for shipment were 46.2 
tons (tons of 2,240 pounds). 


Sugar and Products 


@ Cusa.—Total sugar production during 
the 1941 crop year, January 16 to May 
30, amounted to 2,406,988 Spanish long 
tons, says the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute, compared with 2,777,230 tons 
produced in the 1940 crop year (1 Span- 
ish long ton=2,272 avoirdupois pounds). 
In the 1941 season 123 sugar mills pro- 
duced 331,351,953 gallons of high-test (in- 
vert) molasses compared with 169,686,- 
345 gallons produced by 75 sugar mills in 
the preceding year. Production of high- 
test (invert) molasses by melting down 
“world” quota sugars during the latter 
months of 1940 and up to the present re- 
portedly accounted for an additional 19,- 
000,000 gallons. 

Production of blackstrap molasses 
amounted to 102,208,604 gallons during 
1941 against about 127,000,000 in 1940, 
while production of invert sugar syrups 
totaled 7,359,746 gallons, compared with 
8,233,953 in 1940. 
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The following table shows the amount 
of sugar pertaining to each quota on 
nand on July 31, 1941: 


— 





Item | Spanish 


| long tons 
United States, free quota : 410, 000 
United States, retained quota : 55, 000 
“World,” free, special and reserve quotas 610, 000 
“Financed” quota 400, 000 
Local consumption 25, 000 
Total 1, 500, 000 








Based on available unofficial data, it is 
estimated that stocks of high-test (in- 
yert) molasses are about 170,000,000 to 
180,000,000 gallons, while stocks of black- 
strap molasses are estimated at 26,000,000 
gallons. In addition, stocks of blackstrap 
molasses in the hands of local distilleries 
are stated to be high. Stocks of invert 
sugar sirups are estimated roughly at 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 gallons. 

Exports of molasses during the first 7 
months of 1941, according to the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute, were as 
follows: 

{In gallons] 





First 7 months— 
Item aamneieenerey : acne 
1940 | 1941 


Blackstrap (final) molasses 110, 424,667 | 81, 963,320 
High-test (invert) molasse 101, 117, 558 | 203, 187, 649 
Invert sugar sirups 5, 646, 511 | 5, 706, 188 

Total @ 217, 188, 736 | 290, 857, 157 





NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The first official 
estimate of the Java sugar crop gave 
1.730.145 metric tons as the expected 
yield, the quota of production for the 
1941 crop having been placed at 1,725,000 
tons. Final figures of the 1940 crop were 
1,605,057 tons of sugar actually produced. 

Stocks of sugar held by producers, ex- 
porters, and dealers, as of June 1, 1941, 
were 509,529 metric tons, compared with 
147.553 on June 1, 1940, and 143,097 on 
June 1, 1939. 

Official export figures are given below: 





First 5 months 
1941 1940 | 1939 


Metric Metric Metric 
fons | tons | fons 
West of Suez___- 101,874 | 115,924 | 171,549 
British India 51, 533 49,370 | 139, 299 
Hongkong and China 128, 000 71,561 | 54, 577 
Straits Settlements and | 
Bangkok 54, 167 
Aden and Persian Gulf 6, 278 


U.S. EXPORTS 


WHEAT 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


34, 013 
28, 416 


42, 589 
21, 689 








20 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Lumber and 
Products 


@ CanaDa—While rail shipments of 
west-coast lumber to eastern ports have 
been resumed, the British Timber Con- 
trol has made no extensive placement of 
new orders. Increased residential con- 
struction and war building in Eastern 
Canada have absorbed part of the slack 
following curtailment of oversea exports. 

Active outlet for both eastern and west- 
ern woods has been the American mar- 
ket. Figures covering oversea exports 
are not available, but lumber shipments 
to the United Kingdom in 1941 may drop 
75 percent from 1940, when 1,000,000,000 
feet was exported. 

In recent trade, the domestic market 
has taken about 45 percent of Canadian 
lumber production. 

Plywood production in British Colum- 
bia has greatly expanded during the past 
2 years. Cause: wartime demands and 
increased uses to which it can now be 
put, in consequence of the innovation of 
waterproof glues. Yearly output at pres- 
ent is close to 150,000,000 square feet, at 
an average thickness of three-eighths of 
an inch. This present rate of capacity 
production represents an increase of at 
least 100 percent over pre-war. There 
are three mills in the Province, employ- 
ing 1,200 men. 

By the end of November 1941, upon 
completion of a new mill at Port Al- 
berni, present capacity will be increased 
by an additional 50,000,000 square feet a 
year. The new mill will be supplied by 
its own logging camps on Vancouver 
Island. One of the other plants plans to 
expand production, manufacturing Doug- 
las-fir plywood, at the conclusion of the 
war. 

About 98 percent of all the plywood 
produced in British Columbia is Douglas 
fir, the remainder being birch. The 
United States imports a small amount of 
birch plywood (219,961 square feet, valued 
at $2,549, during the first 5 months of 
1941) and “other” (238,553 square feet, 
valued at $7,758 for the same period). 
Until recently, well over 60 percent of 
British Columbia’s plywood production 
went to the United Kingdom. Shipments 
have been curtailed through shortage of 
cargo space. 


@ InprA.—About 8,000 logs, in addition 
to scantlings and thousands of bamboos, 
amounting in value to approximately 
$210,000, have reportedly been lost by 
timber merchants of Kallai, Calicut, as 
a result of the southwest monsoon in 
May. 


@ IRELAND.—Limited timber supplies 
have necessitated control of imported and 
native timber, including growing tim- 
ber—since prospects of obtaining further 
quantities of imported lumber appear to 
be slight. An order has been issued, 
known as Emergency Powers (Control 
of Timber) Order, 1941, prohibiting pur- 
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chase of timber exceeding £5 in value, 
except under and in accordance with 
the permit. The order also requires all 
persons engaged in the business of sell- 
ing timber to register. 


Main pre-war source of timber supplies 
was the Baltic area. When supplies 
from the Baltic were no longer available 
some were obtained from Canada, but 
for some months past timber imports 
have ceased almost entirely. 


In normal times practically all con- 
struction timber was imported. Native 
timber, of which there is a small supply, 
is used only for box making and for the 
manufacture of tool handles, rail keys, 
etc. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


@ ARGENTINA.—The local drug industry 
was handicapped during 1940 by difficulty 
in obtaining certain raw materials, but 
it continued to manufacture or com- 
pound more than 90 percent of all me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical articles sold 
in the country. An increase was re- 
ported in the export of glands used in 
medicine and of concentrated gland ex- 
tracts, largely to the United States. 


Most of the anthrax and black-leg vac- 
cines are manufactured in Argentina, 
and the same is true of virtually all hog- 
cholera serum. Small imports of ani- 
mal biologics come from Australia, the 
United States, and Brazil. 


During 1940 there has been a notable 
expansion in the cultivation of medicinal 
herbs, such as camomile flowers, stra- 
monium, malva, peppermint, dandelion, 
and fennel. There has also been in- 
creased production in essential oils, in- 
cluding peppermint, lavender, fennel, 
grapefruit, orange, lemon, eucalyptus, 
and anethol. 


@ CuiLtE.—The importation and distri- 
bution of pharmaceuticals is a highly 
competitive business in Chile, and the 
more successful distributors are large, 
well-financed organizations which, by 
special arrangement with their princi- 
pals, import pharmaceuticals in bulk and 
do the mixing and packaging in their 
own laboratories. The Chilean customs 
tariff is so arranged as to favor imports 
of this nature, and of late years the 
import of complete packaged pharma- 
ceuticals has decreased appreciably. 


@ DenmarK.—The important Danish in- 
dustry producing medicinal and phar- 
maceutical products was obliged to reduce 
both production and exports to some 
extent in 1940. The output was valued 
at 18,000,000 kroner, compared with 20,- 
000,000 for the preceding year. 
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Stocks of inorganic chemicals at the 
beginning of 1940 were sufficient to carry 
the industry through the year, but diffi- 
culty is now experienced in replenishing 
these stocks. With regard to synthetic 
organic medicinals, the industry has 
become almost entirely dependent on 
German sources, the small domestic 
production having been disrupted by 
raw-material shortages. 

Germany reportedly seems disinclined 
to supply chemicals for the preparation 
of medicinals that it is in a position to 
offer in a finished state. Consequently, 
competition from imported German me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
has increased. 

The Danish industry has had to con- 

tinue its specialization in serums, vac- 
cines, hormones, and other glandular and 
biological preparations. Raw materials 
have been available in abundance, owing 
to increased animal slaughterings. F'ur- 
thermore, the export of internal organs 
of animals and fish has been prohibited. 
Mention has been made of the rise of a 
new branch of the industry for extracting 
cod-liver oil. These biological materials 
will be less abundant during the current 
year, and production of opotherapeutic 
preparations may be expected to return 
to a more normal level. 
@ NETHERLANDS WEsT INDIES.—Total pro- 
duction of aloes for the quarter ended 
June 30 was 2,300 cases—1,500 produced 
in Aruba, 800 in Bonaire. Exports dur- 
ing the period comprised 2,400 cases— 
1,800 from Aruba, 600 from Bonaire. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


@ CuiE—Motion-picture films censored 
by the Chilean Government Censorship 
Board for the period January 1, 1941, to 
July 15, 1941 (constituting all films enter- 
ing that market), were as follows: 





Country of origin | Feature Shorts 


| films 





United States __- <r } 227 324 
Argentina._____- 32 5 
Germany - -- : 12 45 
France____- 
Mexico__- 
England _---_- 
Arabia.___- 
| SS : ; aidia 5 
China..._-_- ; ae 11 


I 
we Oro W bo 


Russia... --- A 
ee ina _| Praeemeres 





halt ES SE ao 302 | 418 





@ Cuina—No American motion-picture 
films have been imported into Canton 
since the Japanese occupation, the prin- 
cipal reasons being that the city’s popu- 
lation consists mainly of the poorest 
classes, few of whom can afford movies, 
and that Japanese restrictions have dis- 
couraged American film distributors from 
attempting to reopen the market. Prior 
to the Japanese occupation in October 
1938, American motion pictures were very 
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popular and comprised well over half of 
all films shown and more than 90 per- 
cent of all non-Chinese films exhibited. 


@ Inp1a—The Bombay Board of Film 
Censors examined 172 films during May, 
of which 81 (173,848 feet) were Ameri- 
can; 62(45,769 feet) British (mostly news- 
reels and educational) ; 13, totaling 11,750 
feet (mostly educational) , were Canadian; 
and 16 (68,801 feet) Indian. One Britisn 
film was passed with an endorsement for 
a cut of 72 féet, omitting certain parts of 
a harbor scene at the Lofoten Islands. 

The Bengal Board examined 65 films in 
May, of which 27, totaling 76,640 feet, 
were American; 27, totaling 47,796 feet, 
British; 6, of a total length of 13,727, 
Australian; and 5, of a total length of 
16,950 feet, Indian. 


The Madras Board examined eight 
films, totaling 72,523 feet, during the 
month, of which four were features, two 
trailers, and two were educational. 


@ UNION OF SouTH Arrica.—A total of 
2,243 motion-picture films (4,668,680 
feet) were examined by the Board of 
Censors during 1940. These included 441 
dramas, 388 comedies, 1,021 newsreels or 
educational films, and 393 trailers. 


Films approved totaled 2,140, including 
1,746 for general exhibition, 42 for exhi- 
bition to Europeans only, and 251 for 
exhibition to Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans (excluding natives). 

Forty films were rejected in their en- 
tirety, while 63 were approved after ‘er- 
tain excisions were made. 

Seven new motion-picture theaters 
were opened in the Union of South Africa 
during 1940, with a total seating capacity 
of 6,914. The largest of these theaters, 
named “Twentieth Century,” in Johan- 
nesburg, has a seating capacity of 2,064 
and 3 projectors. The “Grand” and the 
“Odeon,” in Cape Province and Cape- 
town, respectively, each have 2 projectors 
and can accommodate 900 persons. In 
Parkview (Johannesburg) the “Lake”’ 
was constructed, having 800 seats and 2 
projectors, while a theater. called 
“Queen’s,” of similar seating capacity 
and also having 2 projectors, was opened 
in Natal. A somewhat larger theater 
named the “Clarendon,” with 834 seats 
and 2 projectors, was opened in Hillbrow 
(Johannesburg). 

The only non-European motion-pic- 
ture theater opened in the Union during 
1940 was the “Rio” in Johannesburg. It 
has 2 projectors and a seating capacity 
of 616. 

Imports of motion-picture cameras, 
projectors, and equipment showed a sub- 
stantial decline in 1940 from 1939. Im- 
ports from the United States, valued at 
£42,691 in 1940, were about the same as 
for 1939 (£43,155). Increased factory 
prices, exchange, higher shipping and in- 
surance charges are assumed to have 
caused the drop in total quantity. Ger- 
many and the Netherlands supplied 
about 20 percent of the 1939 imports, 
and this approximates closely the total 
decrease in 1940. 
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Ninety percent of the imports of pro. 
jectors in 1940 were 8- and 16-millimetey 
machines, in the opinion of the trade. 
Sales of such equipment have increaseg 
in the first few months of 1941, compareg 
with 1940. 

Exports of motion-picture cameras, 35- 
millimeter gage, from the United States 
to the Union of South Africa during 1949 
totaled 8, valued at $830, while 665 cam- 
eras of less than 35-millimeter gage, 
valued at $17,359, were exported that 
year. 

United States exports of 35-millimeter 
motion-picture projectors to the Union 
of South Africa in 1940 totaled 112, 
valued at $39,187, while 761 silent and 309 
sound motion-picture projectors, less 
than 35 millimeters, were exported and 
were valued at $24,589 and $56,669, re- 
spectively. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


@ Brazi_.—Difficulty is reported in se- 
curing essential priority raw materials 
such as zinc, copper, nickel, chromium, 
aluminum, tin plate, tool steel, and iron 
and steel goods. In some instances man- 
ufacturers are reportedly refusing orders 
unless buyers provide necessary raw 
materials. 

All along the lin® supplies of goods or 
service include numerous escape clauses 
in their contracts because of increasing 
prices and difficulties in obtaining im- 
ported raw materials. 


@ Cuina.—The recently intensified Jap- 
anese blockade of the Kwangtung coast 
has reportedly caused a reduction in the 
quantity of tungsten ore reaching Hong 
Kong from the interior. 

New tungsten-ore deposits have been 
found recently at several points in 
Kwangtung, according to the foreign 
press. Information as to the extent and 
availability of the deposits is lacking. 


@ InpIA—The _ prohibition — recently 
placed on the use of aluminum foil for 
lining tea chests has focused attention on 
the tin-lead composition foil, mounted on 
waxed paper, produced in the United 
States. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Imports of ilmenite into the United 
States totaled 188,596,749 pounds valued 
at $350,984 during the first 6 months of 
1941, compared with 314,138,160 pounds 
valued at $520,971 in the same months of 
1940. British India was the chief sup- 
plier in the 1941 period, accounting for 
182.142,245 pounds: Portugal shipped 
1,933,434 pounds (in May), Brazil, 1,821,- 
070 pounds (331 in March and 1,820,739 
in April), and Canada, 2,700,000 pounds 
(all in June). 
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Rutile imports totaled 465,313 pounds 
yaued at $23,093 in the 6 months under 
review, compared with 138,879 pounds 
valued at $5,325 in the first half of 1940. 
With the exception of 112,000 pounds 
from Australia (received in April), the 
entire amount imported in the 1941 period 
was from Brazil. 


@ Brazit.—Foreign trade in diamonds 
(gem stones) and carbonados (industrial 
diamonds) showed a marked increase in 
the first 6 months of 1941. Exports of 
diamonds were valued at 81,403,316 mil- 
reis and carbonados at 1,179,771 milreis 
in 1940. In the first 6 months of 1941 
diamond shipments were valued at 69,- 
129,202 milreis, carbonados 3,020,267 mil- 
reis. 

At the present rate of shipment, aqua- 
marine and tourmaline exports in the 
calendar year 1941 will ‘all short of the 
1940 trade. Exports of aquamarines in 
1940 were valued at 13,469,090 milreis, 
and in the 6-month period of 1941, 5,004,- 
339 milreis; tourmalines, 1,280,980 mil- 
reis in 1940, and only 308,319 milreis in 
the first half of 1941. 


@ CHOSEN.—Export statistics covering 
graphite were not released for the second 
quarter of 1941, but 950 long tons of 
amorphous graphite were invoiced to the 
United States during the quarter. 

The Chosen market price for graphite 
was reported steady during the quarter, 
ranging from 35 to 40 yen a ton (1 yen 
equals about $0.234). 

Under the provisions of the regulations 
for adjusting the distribution of graph- 
ite, prescribed maximum prices are as 
follows: 


Maximum Prices of Scaly Graphite for 











Crucibles 
Price 
Classification Quality Sold to | Sold by 
| control | control 
} Ccom- com- 
| pany! | pany! 
Yen | Yen 
per ton | per ton 
First grade_..] Containing 8 percent | 720.00 741. 60 
ish after sifting by 
48-mesh sieve. | 
Second grade_}| Containing 10 percent | 580.00 | 591.40 
ash after sifting by 
80-mesh sieve. 











1 Presumably, the Chosen Mining Development Co. 


The prices of scaly graphite of which 
the ash proportion is different from the 
foregoing in the first grade, must be re- 
duced by 15 yen for each 1 percent in- 
crease of ash proportion, and must be 
raised by 20 yen for each 1 percent de- 
crease; in the second grade the price 
must be reduced by 12 yen for each 1 per- 
cent increase, and raised by 15 yen for 
each 1 percent decrease. 
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Maximum Prices of Scaly Graphite for 
Electrcdes 





Price 
Quality: Containing | —=«&Y oni 
ash after sifting by | Sold to | Sold by 
|  120-mesh sieve— control | control 


Classification 


com- 
pany 


| com- 
| pany 





Yen Yen 
per ton | per ton 








First grade_..| Less than 18 percent__| 285.00 | 293.60 
Second grade_| Less than 20 percent_-| 273.00 | 281.20 
Third grade__| Less than 22 percent__| 261.00 | 268.90 
Fourth grade | Less than 24 percent. “| 249.00 | 256. 50 
Fifth grade_..| Less than 30 percent__| 155.00 | 159.70 

| 140. 00 | 144. 20 


Sixth grade | Less than 35 percent -_- 





The fifth and sixth grades in the fore- 
going table are lump ore that can be di- 
rectly used for electrodes. 

In both instances, the prices include 
packing and package, and are the prices 
in Shingishu, Chinnampo, and Joshin 
for delivery to freight cars in the nearest 
station. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


@ ARGENTINA.—This season’s linseed 
acreage will probably reach 2,730,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres), according 
to an official Argentine estimate. 
@ Brazit.—The 1940 production of oiti- 
cica seeds is estimated to have been larg- 
er than that of 1939 (31,000 metric tons). 
The 1940-41 crop, harvested between 
January and April 1941, is variously es- 
timated at 20,000 and 30,000 tons by dif- 
ferent sources. Ceara is the center of 
oiticica activities. Exportation of the 
seed is prohibited by Brazilian law. 
Approximately 75 percent of the total 
oiticica.-oil production is pressed at Ceara. 
The 1939 output is believed to have been 
much smaller than that of 1938 (approx- 
imately 16,000 tons). In recent years, 
most of this oil is exported to the United 
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from China may sharpen the demand 
for oiticica oil as a substitute in the mix- 
ing of paints. 


@ FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—Palm-oil 
stocks on July 31 stood at 2,265 metric 
tons. Exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 totaled 2,105 tons, compared with 
a normal year’s trade of 5,000 tons. The 
price fixed by agreement with the British 
Government at 1,950 francs a ton to na- 
tives at Pointe Noire is based on £16 7s. 
6d. per metric ton delivered at London. 
The agreement expires August 31 and the 
price will probably be increased. The 
United Kingdom is taking the entire 
normal production of palm oil and ker- 
nels at fixed prices under the agreement. 
Production is expected to continue at a 
normal level, but exports may be cur- 
tailed through shipping-space shortage. 

Palm-kernel stocks on July 31, 1941, 
amounted to 2,447 tons. Exports in the 
first 7 months of 1941 are recorded as 
4,098 tons, compared with a normal 
11,000 tons a year. The fixed price of 
950 francs a ton to natives at Pointe 
Noire, based on £11 10s., London, will 
probably also be increased. There is no 
palm-kernel-oil industry in French Equa- 
torial Africa. 


@ Jamaica.—Coconut-oil exports during 
1940 decreased to only 529 gallons valued 
at $425, from 50,290 gallons valued at 
$17,782, in 1939. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


Statistics covering the export trade in 
paints, pigments, varnishes, and naval 
stores from the United States for the first 
half of 1940 and 1941 show gains for 
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mixed paints, paste paints, clear lacquers, 
and varnishes: 


[In thousands of pounds] 





January 


Item | June 1941 


} 1940 | 

— _ —— _ — | —_ 7-5 

Ocher, umber, sienna, etc - 5, 902 | 4, 631 
Other mineral earth pigments_!| 31, 300 | 22, 092 
ee 3, 658 6, 998 
Lithopone___-__-- 3 14, 957 25, 525 
Carbon black - - - --_-- : 106, 719 64, 243 
ae 1, 330 2, 466 
White lead, dry ____- : 404 1, 457 
White lead in oil-____- 675 667 
Cs | 1, 673 2, 529 
Titanium pigments - - ; 5,315 9, 103 
Other chemical pigments 7, 569 6, 114 
Ready-mixed paints Ral 1, 168 | 1, 291 
Paste and semipaste paints ____| 1, 884 2, 896 
Calcimine _- : —_ 3, 702 3, 022 
Pigmented lacquers : = 255 | 211 
Clear lacquers-_--- | 113 124 
Varnishes __-____- 225 245 
Gum rosin -- -__- 110, 534 | 51, 075 
Wood rosin 88, 983 62, 136 
Gum spirits of turpentine (gal- 

a 2,831,000 | 1, 930, 000 
Wood turpentine (gallons) 1, 213, 000 795, 000 
Pine oil (gallons) __- ie 1, 066, 000 730, 000 
Tar and pitch é 18, 923 9, 687 
Tall oil = 7, 281 2, 825 





@ Sparn.—Shipment of 550,975 pounds of 
red iron oxide from Spain during July 
brought the total exports of this com- 
modity from Malaga to the United States 
to 3,960,273 pounds, with a value of $74,- 
174 during the first 7 months of 1941. 
Red-oxide prices were $35.85, $36.95, 
$38.74, and $41.38 per ton, depending on 
grade. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


@ Brazit.—Importation of gasoline and 
other petroleum products at the normal 
rate has been prevented by tanker-ship 
shortage. As a result the National Pe- 
troleum Council appointed a commission 
and State committees to develop ways of 
reducing by 30 percent the consumption 
of petroleum products in Brazil. 


In the State of Rio de Janeiro, steps 
taken by the Interventor (State execu- 
tive) include examination of bus com- 
panies’ operating conditions with a view 
to reducing the number of trips; ordering 
State motortrucks to operate only with 
full loads; and permitting the use of 
animal transport, even in cities. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Additional economies in use of liquid and 
solid fuels: gas companies’ clients have 
been asked to use less gas, to preserve 
present stocks of imported coal; many 
industries are adapting their fuel-burn- 
ing equipment to the use of substitutes 
for imported fuels, such as Brazilian coal, 
charcoal, wood, and cottonseed cake; 
the Central do Brasil Railway has con- 
tracted for 15,000 tons of cottonseed cake 
to burn in place of coal; more motor- 
vehicle owners have installed gasogene 
(producer-gas) equipment, and alcohol 
is being mixed with gasoline for motor 
fuel. 


@ Jamaica.—All oil imports during 1940 
showed a moderate decline compared 
with those of 1939. Arrivals of fuel oil 
decreased 16 percent to 142,276 tons, 
from 170,242 in 1939; kerosene imports 
fell 3 percent to 1,669,169 gallons, from 
1,718,411. Receipts of lubricating oil de- 
clined 18 percent to 308,842 gallons, from 
374,810, and trade in motor gasoline, 
amounting to 6,912,491 gallons, was 19 
percent under 1939 imports of 8,520,605 
gallons. 


@ Urucuay.— Owing to the present 
shortage of kerosene, large quantities of 
which are used by the poorer classes, the 
President of the Republic has decreed 
(August 12, 1941; Diario Oficial of Au- 
gust 15) its maximum selling price to 
the public within the Department of 
Montevideo at 11 centesimos per liter 
(1 centesimo=$0.004). Prices in the 
other Departments of Uruguay will be 
established by the respective Subsistence 
Committees, on the basis of the Monte- 
video price, plus transport cost. 

As a fuel-conservation measure, the 
Uruguayan Government has restricted 
sales of gasoline and fuel oil 30 percent 
to all users except public utilities and 
farmers. 


Rubber and 
Products 


@ Brazit.—The rubber market at Para 
was slow during July 1941. 

Up-river fine crude rubber, in uncut 
balls, delivered at Para, opened at the 
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beginning of July at approximately $0.49 
(U. S. currency) per kilogram. The 
price went up to $0.45 at the middle of 
the month and closed on the last day at 
the same price. 

The slight price increase during the 
month was due, say leading exporters, 
to a stronger demand from South Bra. 
zilian importers. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from 
the ports of Para and Manaos during 
July 1941, by destination, were (in met- 
ric tons): United States, 306; Argentina, 
199; southern Brazil, 606; total, 1,111. 

No stocks of rubber were on hand for 
sale at the end of July 1941 in either Parg 
or Manaos. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES—To meet the 
new situation created by the Uniteq 
States single-buyer system, local pro- 
ducers and exporters formed a rubber 
export bureau which collects all estate 
rubber from Java and South Sumatra 
and allocates it to exporters—leaving 
producers and exporters concerned to 
conclude contracts themselves through 
brokers as usual. The status quo in the 
rubber trade is thereby maintained, 


@ Sparn.—Arrival of a number of small 
shipments of scrap rubber from the 
United States and other countries, and 
of 1,000 tons of crude rubber from Singa- 
pore, relieved a shortage which had 
forced the shut-down of most manu- 
facturers of rubber sundries and tires, 
Combined production of this industry 
during the April-June pericd is estimated 
at 15 percent of normal. 

So acute is the tire shortage that the 
Government has agreed to distribute to 
the tire factories all of the 1,000 tons 
of crude rubber recently received. The 
authorities insist that manufacturers of 
mechanical rubber goods and sundries 
must use available reclaimed and scrap 
rubber. However, though tire factories 
are now assured of a rubber supply suffi- 
cient to permit continual operation for 
2 months, they are seriously worried by 
the carbon-black shortage. Lack of this 
product forced one of the principal fac- 
tories to close during May, despite the 
fact that it had a small stock of rubber 
on hand. 

Inability to obtain needed quantities 

of rubber, carbon black, and _ fabrics 
points to a continuation of the chronic 
scarcity of tires urgently needed for 
highway transportation services. 
@ SwepEN.—The Swedish State Indus- 
trial Commission has ordered that a 
permit regarding the private disposal of 
expropriated goods, issued in accordance 
with article 3 of the Royal Proclamation 
of February 14, 1941 (concerning expro- 
priation of certain kinds of rubber tires, 
etc.), will cease to be operative on and 
after June 1, 1941, as concerns the dis- 
posal of private stocks of truck tires for 
mounting other than in connection with 
new production of vehicles. 

For the disposal of private stocks of 
truck tires for mounting other than in 
connection with new production of motor 
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yehicles, a special permit by the Indus- 
trial Commission is therefore required in 
each case. Application for such permit 
is to be made on a special form (KE 100), 
which is supplied by the Commission. 

As a condition for permits to be issued, 
it is stipulated that the used truck tire is 
handed over to a person or enterprise 
named by the Commission. 

However, tires and tubes, mounted on 
wheels, and spare wheels at midnight 
petween February 19 and 20, 1941, are 
not covered by the expropriation, so a 
special permit for using such tires and 
tubes is not required. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


@ DenmMARK.--The average activity of 
the soap industry in 1940 appeared some- 
what higher than during the preceding 
year, the index having increased from 
124 for 1939 to 126 for 1940 (1935=100). 
In actual fact, however, the higher rate 
of activity was confined to the early 
months of the year. The manufacturers 
foresaw production restrictions and dur- 
ing the first half of the year operated as 
intensively as the available supplies of 
raw materials permitted. 

Control of production was introduced 
during the summer, and in the latter 
months of the year became increasingly 
strict. The industry’s position in rela- 
tion to supplies of raw materials and 
stocks of finished products is reviewed 
monthly by the Minister of Commerce, 
and each manufacturer is allotted a pro- 
duction quota based on available raw 
materials and the manufacturers’ nor- 
mal volume of sale. This system has had 
a disturbing influence on the important 
advertising aspect of the trade. 

Soap rationing, introduced January 1, 
1941, was maintained at the same level 
during the first two quarters, but it is 
rumored that during the third quarter 
there will be a further reduction in the 
fatty-acid content of the toilet soap. 

Fine clays are being used in the new 
soaps in an effort to increase their 
cleansing qualities in spite of reduced 
fatty acid and lathering properties. 

The cosmetics and toilet-preparations 
industry was hard hit by the 40-percent 
sales tax imposed in March 1940. The 
value of the output of the industry in 
1940 is estimated at 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
kroner, compared with more than 9,000,- 
000 in 1939. 

Retail sales declined markedly after 
March, and numerous firms reported 
turn-over reduced to about 25 percent of 
the preceding year. Some relief was af- 
forded when the tax was reduced to 25 
percent in November. 

Despite high prices demand has recov- 
ered to-a certain extent. Christmas 
trade was brisk—since which time sales 
flurries have occurred when rumors of 
impending rationing were circulated. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Mexico.—In June the American Con- 
sulate at Guadalajara certified seven in- 
voices of oil of limes for shipment to 
the United States, after an absence of 
shipments during April and May. Six 
invoices were for distilled oil totaling 
2,852 pounds, with a total declared value 
of $12,531, and one invoice of cold pressed 
oil, 583 pounds, declared value $3,066, 
United States currency. There were no 
invoices of fresh limes. 


@ Spain.—Exports to the United States 
from Seville included 17,251 pounds of 
essential oil, with a valuation of $14,723. 
The oils were cade, pennyroyal, rosemary, 
sage, and spike. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—Since June the soap 
industry has worked under the orders 
of the Section for Chemistry and Phar- 
macy of the War Industry and Labor 
Office at only 50 percent of its pre-war 
level. It has been permitted to operate 
at a relatively high level only because 
there was some hope of obtaining imports 
of fats and oils from Russia. 

The hostilities in the East and new 
difficulties in obtaining navicerts for im- 
ports of these materials from overseas 
make it clear that from now on Swit- 
zerland can count only upon reserves that 
are already in the country. 

Present supplies of fats and oils, it is 
hoped, will permit at least a partial ac- 
tivity in the soap industry until the end 
of 1942. These plans may have to be 
revised if it should be necessary to assign 
reserve supplies, now intended for soap 
manufacture, to other branches of pro- 
duction for conversion into either lubri- 
cants or edible fats, if serious shortages 
of these products should occur. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Arrivals of cot- 
ton piece goods during July totaled 
12,934,000 square meters, against 12,118,- 
000 in the preceding month. Of the July 
arrivals, the United States supplied 
7,634,000 meters; Japan, 2,972,000; China, 
2,042,000: and other sources, including 
Hong Kong, 286,000 meters. July re- 
ceipts from the United States included 
805,000 meters of embroidery cloth, 
against 510,000 in June and 769,000 in 
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May. 
yards.) 

The cotton-textile market was excep- 
tionally depressed during July, with 
wholesale and retail sales showing de- 
clines of approximately 30 percent com- 
pared with the already poor totals of 
June. Indent business, which was very 
good in June, was stagnant in July with 
business confined to minor orders. 

At the close of July local stocks were 
extremely large, with excess supply of all 
varieties. Consequently prices moved 
downward during the month, showing 
average loss of about 5 percent compared 
with June. As a result, prices are below 
replacement costs and in some cases be- 
low actual costs of existing stocks. 

Among July’s market features were in- 
creased competition from China and ex- 
pansion of domestic production. The 
outlook for the immediate future is not 
regarded as promising. Business with 
the United States is expected to be diffi- 
cult, since American manufacturers are 
occupied with domestic orders and do not 
seem to be interested in selling to the 
Philippines. In addition to unwilling- 
ness to quote prices, they are unable to 
promise deliveries in less than 3 to 4 
months. 

Arrivals of rayon piece goods during 
July totaled 1,335,000 square meters 
(against 1,495,000 in June), of which the 
United States supplied 1,169,000 meters, 
Japan 158,000 meters, and other sources 
8,000. Sales of rayon textiles were even 
more unsatisfactory than in June, when 
business was slow, with declining prices, 
and local prices receded further, with in- 
dent business at a low ebb. Local stocks 
are generally very heavy; the outlook is 
unfavorable. 


(Square meter ‘equals 1.196 square 


Cotton and Products 


@® PortucaL.—Conditions in the cotton- 
manufacturing industry, which had been 
dull at the close of the year, improved 
somewhat during the early months of 
1941. Mills were operating 6 days per 
week in March, April, and May under 
the influence of a piece-goods shortage. 
Stocks of raw cotton declined sharply, 
and the Regulating Commission dis- 
tributed supplies from the reserves. 

A small part of the 4,500 tons of raw 
cotton acquired in Brazil arrived during 
June, and its distribution by the Commis- 
sion permitted the mills to maintain 
activity—but on a reduced scale, averag- 
ing about 4 days per week, and with some 
mills forced to close at the end of June. 

By mid-August mills were operating 
from 4% days per week to full time, but 
stocks of cotton were very low. It ap- 
peared that many mills would be forced 
to suspend operations unless the cotton 
still due to arrive from Brazil (approxi- 
mately 3,000 tons) and held up by lack of 
shipping space could be received 
promptly. 

Domestic demand for cotton piece 
goods has improved, partly in conse- 
quence of increased purchasing power in 
rural areas. Export demand and busi- 
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ness with Portuguese colonies has con- 
tinued to improve also, Leaders in the 
cotton-textile industry expect, however, 
that it will be necessary to ration supplies 
for the mills to such an extent that they 
will be able to supply only the domestic 
and colonial demand. 

Exports of cotton textiles showed a 
small increase in both quantity and value 
for the first 5 months of 1941 over the 
corresponding months of 1940. Exports 
of cotton piece goods totaled 1,551,571 
kilograms during the 5 months of 1941, of 
which 1,413,830 kilograms consisted of 
dyed or printed goods. 


@ Urucuay.—tThe cotton-textile manu- 
facturing industry was enjoying excellent 
business at the close of August and had 
been able to accumulate sufficient stocks 
of yarn to meet consumption for the next 
several months. Hosiery mills were fast 
exhausting their stocks of silk and were 
unable to obtain replacements. They 
foresee the necessity of substituting rayon 
and cotton for silk. 


Silk and Products 


@ CxHina.—The first two cocoon crops in 
the Canton area were very poor this year, 
but the third crop was considerably bet- 
ter, though still below normal. Japanese 
firms now practically monopolize the 
raw-silk export trade in Canton. During 
the first half of 1941, Canton raw-silk 
prices moved upward sharply. 


@ JaPpan.—Cocoon production declined 
12% percent in Japan this year, accord- 
ing to the local press, in consequence of 
adverse weather conditions. As a result 
of the stoppage of silk shipments to the 
United States, reshipments from ports to 
the interior have been heavy, and reports 
are prevalent that the Government plans 
to reduce silk production to about 450,- 
000 bales and to permit the more exten- 
sive use of this fiber by the domestic 
textile industries. 


Wool and Products 


@ Cuirna—During the 4-month period 
ended August 1941, declared exports 
from Tientsin to the United States in- 
cluded 17,302 pounds of camel hair, val- 
ued at $US8,834, and 25,094 pounds of 
camel wool, valued at $18,512; also goat 
hair, including cashmere, weighing 80,966 
pounds, valued at $35,317. 

Shipments to other markets during 
this period included 234 bales of camel 
wool and 277 bales of goat wool to the 
United Kingdom, 30 bales of goat hair 
to Dairen, and 1 to Shanghai. 

Shipment of sheep wool to countries 
other than those under Japanese con- 
trol is not permitted, and stocks of wool 
at Tientsin are reported to be adequate 
for the local carpet and other wool-con- 
suming industries. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


@ NEw ZEALAND.—Flax for linen produc- 
tion has been grown experimentally in 
the South Island during the past several 
seasons, and in the 1939-40 season 400 
acres were devoted to commercial pro- 
duction. At the request of the British 
Government, 14,000 acres were planted to 
fiber flax in the fall of 1940. The New 
Zealand Government’s announced inten- 
tion is to grow approximately 15,000 tons 
of flax fiber for export to Great Britain 
to help replace flax from the Continent 
formerly consumed by the United King- 
dom linen industry. 

Labor costs are relatively high in New 
Zealand, but it is hoped that, through the 
use of machinery, flax production can 
be made economic enough to become a 
permanent exportable crop. 

This year’s fiber yield from 14,000 acres 
planted in South Island is estimated at 
5,000 tons. Next year 25,000 acres are to 
be planted to flax with a view of pro- 
ducing 10,000 tons, and it is planned to 
bring production up to 15,000 tons the 
following year. Attempts to grow flax 
in the North Island have not proved suc- 
cessful. 

Approximately £NZ1,000,000 ($3,250,- 
000 U. S. currency) has been invested in 
promoting flax production. This in- 
cludes constructing and equipping 17 
retting plants, where the straw is tank- 
retted. 

The New Zealand Ministry of Indus- 

tries and Commerce states that the Brit- 
ish Government has agreed to buy the 
fiber derived from 25,000 acres planted to 
flax during the war and for 1 year there- 
after at prices mutually agreed upon. 
@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The abaca mar- 
ket, somewhat erratic during June, 
firmed strongly during July under the 
impetus of large U. S. purchases. Local 
interests assert that, in addition to pur- 
chases for domestic use in the United 
States, American purchases are begin- 
ning to include considerable quantities 
intended for the United Kingdom. At 
the end of the month, United States Gov- 
ernment purchases were suspended sud- 
denly, with a demoralizing effect on the 
local market. 

Despite this temporary cessation of 
purchases, prices advanced sharply dur- 
ing July, reaching the best level since 
early 1938. Quotations for Manila or 
house-mark grades showed a particularly 
sharp advance, with increases of 1.25 to 
4.25 pesos per picul of 139.44 pounds for 
leading grades. Prices on the Davao mar- 
ket were much higher also, with the better 
cordage grades showing advances of 3 to 
3.50 pesos per picul, though lower grades 
remained practically stationary. 

Prices for lose abaca at the close of 
July, in pesos per picul, were approxi- 
mately as follows: Manila market—F, 
22.25; I, 19.00; J—1, 14.50; G, 9.00; H, 8.00; 
K, 7.00. Davao—F, 23.00; I, 23.00; J-1, 
21.75; G, 18.00; H, 11.00; K, 11.00. 

Stocks at the end of July amounted to 
226,000 bales (of 278.88 pounds average), 
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and balings during the month totale 
118,000. Exports during July totaled 
106,000 bales, with the United States tak. 
ing 87,000, Japan 5,000, other countries 
14,000. 

Exports of abaca cordage totaled 679,- 
000 kilograms during July. Most impor- 
tant destinations: Netherlands East In. 
dies, 241,000; United States, 86,000; Pery 
and Thailand, 26,000 each; Malaya, 48; 
12 other countries whose total takings 
amounted to 252,000 kilograms. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@ CanapA.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during July 1941, as 
given in an unrevised statement issued 
by the Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, consisted of 2,230,913 
pounds of cut tobacco, 266,903 pounds of 
plug tobacco, 63,502 pounds of snuff, 
772,165,478 cigarettes, 15,609,738 cigars, 
and 246,940 pounds of Canadian raw- 
leaf tobacco. 

Total amounts of tobacco and to- 
bacco products entered for consumption 
during the first 7 months of 1941, with 
similar data for the corresponding period 
of 1940, are as follows: Cut tobacco, 14,- 
528,608 pounds (15,278,896 pounds in the 
7-month period of 1940); plug tobacco, 
1,737,289 pounds (1,850,493) ; snuff, 494,- 
089 pounds (484,599); cigarettes, 4,580,- 
846,128 pieces (4,344,892,611); cigars, 
102,188,116 pieces (86,808,834); and Ca- 
nadian raw-leaf tobacco, 1,581,698 
pounds (7,001). 

Excise taxes were paid on 14,299,464 
cigars during July 1941. 

The acreage devoted to the various 
types of tobacco grown in Canada during 
1939 and 1940 (also preliminary data for 
1941) and production of the types during 
1939 and 1940, as made public by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, are shown 
in the following tabulation: 





Acreage Production 


Type and 


Provinces 1941 


1939 | 1940 ni. 1939 1940 
iml- ‘ 
nary 


Flue-cured: Pounds | Pounds 
Quebec 5,710) 5,520) 5,250) 4, 120,000) 4, 436, 300 
Ontario 63, 820 42, 640 42, 000 75, 204, 400.34, 200, 000 
British Co- 

lumbia 310 150 600 320, 000 507, 700 


Total flue- 





cured 69, 840 48, 610,47, 850 79, 734, 400/39, 144, 000 
Burley: On- | 
tario 11,190) 9,710) 7, 200\15, 248, 000/11, 064, 500 
Dark: Ontario! 2,890} 1,100) 1,000) 3,872, 000) 1, 466,000 
Cigar leaf: | 
Quebec 4,600) 4,370) 3,700) 5,190,000) 4, 693, 800 
Large pipe: 
Quebec 2, 830) 1,840) 1,475) 3, 180,000) 2, 111, 550 
Medium pipe: | 
Quebec (+) 1, 670) 1, 335 (- 1, 592, 750 
Small pipe: } 
Quebec 90 580 675 479,000} 309, 900 
Total 92, 300/67, 880 63, 235, 107,703,400/60, 382, 500 
| | ! 
1Includes 240 acres and 252,000 pounds grown in 
Quebec in 1939; Quebec acreage in 1940 grouped with 


large pipe. 
2 Grouped with large pipe. 
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e@ Mexico.—With most of the 1940-41 
tobacco crop harvested, production is es- 
timated at approximately 15,000 metric 
tons, compared with 23,745 tons in 1939- 
40, according to an official but unpub- 
lished estimate. Last year’s crop reached 
an all-time high and finished a series of 
large crops which were somewhat above 
consuming requirements—thus creating 
a large-stock situation. The decision 
of manufacturers, who finance produc- 
tion, to decrease their stocks led to the 
small crop this year, especially in the 
light air-cured types of Tepic. Plans 
for next season indicate an increase of 
about 20 percent in acreage. 

At the end of June 1941 sufficient stocks 
for the manufacture of products for a 
2%-year period were on hand. This is 
a little above supplies usually held. The 
1940-41 small crop, and a probable re- 
duction in area from average in the 
1941-42 season, should bring supplies to 
the desired level. No significant changes 
in the negligible use of foreign tobacco 
are anticipated, since present large sup- 
plies preclude extra imports. No exports 
will be made. 

Data on manufacturing activity during 
1941 are not yet available. Manufac- 
turers indicate that from January to 
March the antic pated increase was not 
realized; from April to June the rate 
held about level with last year. The out- 
look for the second half of the year is 
uncertain. Preliminary indications are 
that for the year as a whole there will be 
a slight improvement over the level of 
1940, but this will not be great enough 
to cause much increase in the consump- 
tion of leaf tobacco for manufacture. 

Mexican consumption of leaf tobacco 
in manufacture during the second quar- 
ter of the year 1940-41 (July to June) 
amounted to 4,298,569 kilograms (4,276,- 
297 domestic and 22,272 imported), com- 
pared with first-quarter consumption of 
4,169,829 kilograms (4,144,474 domestic 
and 25,355 imported). Leaf consumption 
during the year 1939-40 is recorded as 
17,634,981 kilograms (17,541,012 domes- 
tic and 93,96S imported). 





1941 Guatemalan Fair 


United States manufacturers and oth- 
ers interested in participating in the 
next Guatemalan National Fair, an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 13, are being offered spe- 
cial inducements by the Guatemalan 
authorities and the transportation com- 
panies maintaining service between the 
two countries, according to word just 
received. 


A commodious new permanent build- 
ing to house the collective United States 
exhibit is under construction by the 
Guatemalan Government and potential 
exhibitors in this country are urged to 
communicate with their representatives 
in Guatemala without delay, or to ad- 
dress the “Committee of the North 


American Exposition,” Guatemala City, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Guatemala, for information as to space, 
regulations for participants, etc. 


Details regarding customs facilities and 
special inducements tendered by trans- 
portation companies may be obtained 
from the Department of Commerce, 
Room 7830B. 





Shipping Situation Improves 
(Continued from p. 5) 


As indicated herein, U. S. reserves of 
shipping thus far have met its more 
urgent needs. What of the future, how- 
ever, in view of the huge program of 
national defense and aid to the democ- 
racies? It is pertinent in this respect to 
examine the progress made in shipbuild- 
ing in relation to merchant-marine war 
losses. These losses were reduced to very 
low figures in July and August this year, 
tending toward a balance in favor of new 
construction, considering the output of 
the United States and the British Empire 
combined. 

While it is inexpedient at this time to 
reveal all available data, it is possible to 
present the accompanying graph show- 
ing the reduction of ship losses, British, 
Allied, and neutral; also to take stock 
of the enlarged U. S._ shipbuilding 
program. 

Output of new ships in the United 
States in August this year amounted to 
about 84,000 gross tons, or four times that 
in the same month a year ago. The 
further acceleration of output scheduled 
for the near future has been outlined by 
the Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion in a recent report, wherein he stated 
that, if shortages due to priorities or 
other factors did not interfere, the fol- 
lowing deliveries would be made during 
the year 1942 and the first quarter of 
1943: 
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TABLE 4.—Prospective Deliveries 

















Number of | Deadweight 
Period vessels tonnage 
First quarter 1942._______ 90 1, 000, 000 
Second quarter 1942. ____. 146 1, 400, 000 
Third quarter 1942._______ 154 1, 646, 000 
Fourth quarter 1942..____ 184 2, 000, 000 
_ . Total, 1942..._._- 42 574 6, 046, 000 
First quarter 1943. __.._____- 220 2, 270, 000 





For comparison of the foregoing fig- 
ures which are in deadweight tons with 
those for August which are in gross tons, 
the ratio of gross to deadweight may be 
reckoned at about 3 to 4. 


It is apparent from the shipbuilding 
progress already made by the United 
States and that which may reasonably 
be anticipated, that steady improvement 
will take place in the shipping situation, 
especially if war losses are maintained 
at recent low levels or still further 
reduced. 


Shipbuilding has been stressed be- 
cause of its paramount importance. 
This, however, is not the only means of 
adding to the present supply of shipping. 
By virtue of the Ship Requisition Act 
this Government lately acquired more 
than 200,000 gross tons of foreign vessels 
that had been immobilized in United 
States waters—Danish, German, Italian, 
and others. The Governments of the 
other American Republics also have de- 
cided to take similar action—with the 
prospect of placing into service about 
500,000 additional gross tons of mer- 
chant vessels. Some conception of the 
significance of this figure can be had 
trom the fact that it is equivalent to 
about one-fifth of the total vessel ton- 
nage presently engaged in service be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. 


MERCHANT MARINE WAR LOSSES = BRITISH, ALLIED, ANO NEUTRAL 


THOUSANOS OF GROSS TONS 


THOUSANOS OF GROSS bo 
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Other Exchange Rates 


NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REPoRTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp* 











Annual average rate 


Monthly average rate 

















Country Unit quoted cs A wena Saeed oo 33 
Sep ; 
1939 1940 July 1941 | August 1941 
ali |fPound (free) *$3. 5338 | 3. 0516 $3. 2128 $3. 2133 
Australia -|\ Pound (official) . 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 
{Dollar (free) . 9602 | . 8514 _ 8896 8932 
Canada. ..-- ~-|) Dollar (official) ‘ . 9091 | 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai) ..| Yuan_. *.1188 | *. 0600 | (**) +9 
Germany. -.- Reichsmark *, 4006 | *, 4002 | (** ++ 
Hong Kong .-| Dollar 2745 | 2296 | . 2511 2510 
India - _- —_ 8 3328 | . 3016 3013 | 3013 
Japan __- _...| Yen 2596 | . 2344 . " 
New Zealand. ......| Pound... 5482 | 3. 0638 3. 2254 3, 220) 
{ES ....| Escudo . 0404 . 0371 os a 
Straits Settlements___......| Dollar . 5174 . 4698 4716 {716 
i (EME Krona... . . 2399 . 2380 | **) ** 
Switzerland __............... | Franc__._.-.- . 2253 . 2268 | +#) oe 
Union of South Africa_.....| Pound_....--.---.-..-- 4017 3. 9800 | 9800 3 G00 
Toi _—— ifPound (free)_........-.- 4354 3. 8300 4. 0318 4. 0325 
United Kingdom --__.-....- |) Pound (official). _....__-- fe 5 a 4. 0350 4, 0350 4. 0350 
OrrictaL Rates IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
| 
| Equiva- | Annual average 
| lent in rate ! 
United 
Country | Official rate States | 
| dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
| quoted | 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis=$1.00_______.__- 0769 | 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 0226 | | aS 
Belgium -- | 1 belga=RM 0.40 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria. _- : 84 leva=$1.00 5 6.0119 *.0124 | ©°.0121 
China— Manchuria sueaee 1 M. yuan=1 yen _-- . 2343 17,2845 | 7. 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) 1 koruna=RM 0.10 4 0400 * 0347 | §*.0343 
Denmark Sie | 1 krone=RM 0.50 4.2000 | .2183 | 2035 
Egypt -_- ..| £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 | ® 5.0130 94 5463 
Estonia_- | 4.17 krooni=$1.00 . 2398 | 1.2711 011, 2538 
Finland ei | 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 -0216 | *..0199 
France (occupied area) ..| 1 frane=RM 0.05 4, 0200 . 0288 | 0251 
France (unoccupied area) | 43.90 francs=$1.00- . 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster =$0.2269 . 2269 | 12, 2880 12, 2510 
Greece 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 . 0066 . 0090 0082 
Hungary _| 5.08 pengo=$1.00 1968]. 1973 1924 
Iceland ° | 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 . 1535 | bi 
Tran___- : 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 ee . 
Iraq___- ie | 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0350 | 4.8804 | *4 4354 
Italy ~~-"""} 49.00 lira=$1.00 0526 | _0826 | 0520 
Latvia_.___- | 5.30 lats=$1.00_- . 1887 | 19.1938 | 1. 1852 
Lithuania _..-.--} 6.00 lits=$1.00___- 1667 | 1.1691 | 1, 1671 
Luxembonrg____-_- — | 1 franc=RM 0.10___- 40400 
Netherlands ...----}| 1 guilder=RM 1.33... 4.5320 | 5501 | 5334 
Netherlands Indies___ _____.-| 1.8925 euilders=$1.00 5284 | 13.5501 | 13,5334 
SS aia a | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 . 9942 | 9602 
Norway___- _..| 1 krone=RM 0.60_- 4 94) . 2457 | 2327 
Palestine ‘ e _....-.| £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 | § 4. 8804 94 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship’’)_ _._.| 1 zZloty= RM 0.50 4.2000 | .1886 | =. 1884 
Rumania ; ws 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 | *.0073 * 0071 
eae 10.95 peseta =$1.00 0913 | *.0580 | *.0999 
Syria ; ’ 2.195 nounds=$1.00 4556 | 12.5760 | 12. 5020 
Thailand (Siam 11 bahts=£1 sterling .3659 | . 4445 | 4132 
Turkey £T1=90.75 . 750 8011 | . 8024 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 4 . 1887 ie 
Yugoslavia 54.70 dinars=$1.00 15 .0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 
*Nominal. 6 Average for first 8 months only. 
**Not available. ; 7 Based on average for the yen. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency * Average first 3 months only. 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates * Based on average for pound sterling. 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 10 Computed from average official rates for the United 


Federal Reserve Board. 

: 2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 
er. 
4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar. 
equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


4’ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
1s Commercial] rate 


States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
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Planning and Organizing U. §, 
Industrial Effort for the War 


(Continued from p. 3) 


responsibilities which we have under- 
taken. The health and strength of aj) 
our people are essential—we cannot hope 
to survive if we do not maintain them. 

It should be obvious that just as the 
stresses of this period are forcing new 
production methods, and opening new 
sources of raw materials, so will they also 
cause us to develop new conceptions of 
finance, and new methods of sharing the 
burdens and benefits. Total war means 
total finance. No country can escape its 
impact, no individual can hope to evade 
his contribution. Those who can con- 
tribute the least physically, can and 
should contribute financially. 

Orthodox finance in the past has al- 
most always chosen inflation in one form 
or another as the easiest but most unfair 
method of spreading the cost of war. 
It is encouraging to note that our re- 
spective governments have already taken 
steps to grimly combat this insidious 
poison. 

Orthodox financial concepts do not 
offer much resistance to tanks. Legal- 
istic theories of property rights are 
hardly effective against waves of bomb- 
ers. Europe is filled with sadly disillu- 
sioned men and women who believed 
that security meant ‘“‘something you put 
in a sock,” or the ownership of a piece 
of paper which stock exchange traders 
valued highly. We cannot afford to be 
too patient with our own citizens who 
share these illusions. 

The full cooperative effort to which we 
are pledged now and for the future must 
surely include financial, fiscal, monetary, 
and economic policies. While it may be 
desirable to stimulate the development 
of a certain area in the democratic block 
in order to further any number of emi- 
nently sound projects, the scurries for 
safety or quick profit which so marked 
the 20 years leading up to September 
1939 must not be repeated. The world 
financial capitals had become glorificd 
tourist camps. We have devised meth- 
ods to avoid runs on banks, we can cer- 
tainly put a stop to runs on countries. 

Some of the controls which have been 
developed will be retained, some dis- 
carded, and others evolved. It is pre- 
mature to discuss these matters in detail, 
but our world must be served by smooth- 
running financial machinery which ade- 
quately meets the requirements of 
maximum production and efficient dis- 
tribution. 

When by whole-hearted effort we 
finally achieve victory, our task will not 
be ended, in fact the constructive part 
will have only commenced. We must 
not fail this time as we failed after 1918. 
The responsibilities of victory are far 
greater than those of defeat. If we had 
honestly assumed those responsibilities 
in 1919 there would have been no need 
for 1939 or for the long arduous years 
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which we now face. We must have the 
conviction that the relations which our 
fellow nations now establish are firm re- 
lations which must be maintained and 
strengthened under all conditions. Our 
way of life, our conceptions of govern- 
ment, must offer more, spiritually and 
materially, than any competing system 
now and in the future. No one can 
prophesy how many years this struggle 
will last, or what parts we as nations or 
individuals will play. But if our com- 
mon interest and purpose are clear, and 
if our tasks are carried out faithfully 
and whole-heartedly we need have no 
doubts of attaining our objectives. We 
can look forward with the same high 
faith in curselves which our forefathers 
had when they began the task of carving 
our two nations out of the North Ameri- 
can Wilderness. Whenever we become 
discouraged, we have cnly to read a few 
chapters of that saga, to review a part 
of their accomplishments, to find re- 
newed courage. 

We who deal with commerce, who 
make the machinery of trade move, can 
contribute greatly, we can open our minds 
and hearts and spirits to a new concep- 
tion of the part that commerce can, and 
must play in that victorious future. We 
should not be afraid of change * * * 
this continent is the home of constant 
change. We must not stop at small and 
timid thoughts. Boldness is our heritage. 

Boldness becomes us now. Let us put 
foremost in our minds the thought that 
commerce, industry, enterprise—call it 
what you will—have always, although 
sometimes unknowingly, been a dominant 
force for social pregress in the world. 

Just as the organization for victory 
must be complete, so must we organize 
and produce for reconstruction and the 
golden age which will follow. We need 
not fear any post-emergency depression 
if we do our work well. We shall have 
our greatest opportunity. 

We shall have in this hemisphere the 
greatest manufacturing plant the world 
has even seen, and likewise the greatest 
production of focdstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. The utilization of that tremen- 
dous productive capacity is a problem and 
an opportunity—an opportunity to cre- 
ate more and more customers as well as 
more and more products. We can never 
go back to an economy of scarcity, but 
there will be profit to be made as a re- 
ward for initiative and enterprise—per- 
haps at different rates than heretofore 
but with as much satisfaction—as much 
pride of achievement, and much fuller 
understanding of our fellow men. 

None of the things which I have men- 
tioned so briefly can be accomplished 
without organization; organization 
within our respective countries and or- 
ganization to carry out the policies which 
we jointly determine. There must be 
vision and inspiration but there must be 
men who will give the vision substance, 
men who will devote their lives to mak- 
ing the machinery work, to carrying out 
the policies which will be determined in 
our joint interest. They must be sup- 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 





| 
| | 


| | 
| Annual average | | Latest available 











rate | Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange | | 
June | July 
1939 | 190 | Som | 194 | Rate | Date 
| | 
Argentina. -.__.. Paper peso_.____| Official A......--.---- 70 | 3.73 | 373 | 37 | 3.73 | Aug. 28 
| CRU seo ac5sseceee 1 4,32 4.23 | 4.23 | 423 | 4 ‘2 Do. 
| Tr: | 94. Se 
pee elie = gsosiice ss tike eaten |--orssemt eae |---ne-20 { 500. 00 \aug. 26 
Free market.......------| 4.33 4.37 | 4.22 | 4.21 4. 20 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano. _____ Controlled............--| 32.34 | 39.09 | 41.74 | 46. 46 46.46 | Sept. 4 
| Oure...... -- |245. 46 56. 71 63.34 | 50.50 50. 50 | End of 
| Aug. 
Brazil _- Milreis | Official...........- : 16.820 | 416.500 116.500 16.500 116.500 | Aug. 23 
| Free market......---.---|319. 706 | 19.789 | 19.716 19.690 | 19.690 | Do. 
Special free market___- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | Do. 
i ee | 20. 826 | 21.421 | 20.169 | 19.584 | 20.330 | Do. 
Chile -----| Peso 2 Sere ; 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | 19.37 Aug. 21 
| Export draft. ......--- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
| Curb market_-_-------- 32. 47 33.04 | 29.54 29.25 | 32.40 | Do. 
. Vee | 31.04 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Gold exchange_-___.__- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
| WEitie Gee coe... | 22 $31.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar _ --- Eee .2-.) SR 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia.......|.....do Controlled - aoe 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1.755 | 1.755 Aug. 16 
Bank of Republic. eas 1,755 1.755 | _ 1.755 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_. ee Dae " (8) ( | bases 
| Carita meeheasipnxns 1.78 1.93 | 1.86 1.85 | 1.84 | Aug. 16 
Costa Rica_....| Colon _.| Uncontrolled__-__..._- | 5.67 5.70 6.01 5.96 | 5.82 | Aug. 25 
| Controlled a ae 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 Do. 
J) ee See. | eae 93 . 90 . 99 ‘ | 1.00 Sept. 6 
Ecuador........| Sucre..........- Canaral Bank (Official) _|..____-- 716.42 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Aug. 16 
Honduras. - -- Lempira. .._-- i RE Acces ecicanas 04 2.04 2.04 4.86 2.04 | Do. 
pienieo........ | le See 2. ee 5.18 5. 40 4.86 oan es 4.86 | Aug. 30 
Nicaragua....... Cordoba... | Ofeal........._ 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | Aug. 23 
=, Se 5. 35 6. 36 6.04 6.00 6.00 | Do. 
Pareguny.......| Paper pete......| OMewa.............- 870.00 (332.00 (332.00 (333.00 Aug. 9 
Peru ap ie ., ee a ey 5. 33 6.17 | 6.50 6.50 | 6.50 | Aug. 25 
Salvador... J | Tee eee ee 2.5 36} 28 2.5 | 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay --._-- | do. ete mad . 3626 . 3755, 4263 -4379 | .4376 | Aug. 23 
Controlled free. _ . 4995 . 5267 .5266 | .5266 - 5266 | Do. 
Venezuela. -._- Bolivar__........| Controlled -- each an 3.19 3.19 | 3.23 3.35 | Aug. 30 
NS boo citing cite cans ann eh ened Pas cadena nae eae 10 3. 66 Do. 
' Aug. 22-Dee. 30. 7 June-Dee. 


? July-Dee. 

§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dee. 31 

6 For Class 2 merchandise... __.._-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise___..--.-- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise ....._.-- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 


8 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

In addition there is ‘compensated exchange,’’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

10 Free market established by decree of July 23. 





ported and aided by men like yourselves, 
they will be serving you and your chil- 
dren. 

Indeed, we who happen to be concerned 
with commerce today might well keep in 
mind, as we approach our problems and 
our opportunities, that old statement of 
Thomas Paine, “If there be trouble, let it 
be in my day, that my child may have 
peace.” 


Buenos Aires Takes New Steps 
Toward Great Central Airport 


Argentina’s inter-ministerial commit- 
tee considering the proposed Buenos 
Aires central airport has recommended 
a location near Vicente Lopez at the 
terminus of Avenida General Paz, new 
highway circumscribing the Federal cap- 
ital. If the Executive Power accepts the 
recommendations, Congress will be asked 
for necessary funds. 

The new site, about 600 acres, would 
be reclaimed from La Plata River. Esti- 
mated cost of the project is 60,000,000 


pesos (about $14,218,000) , half to be allo- 
cated for reclamation work and the rest 
for constructing runways and other 
facilities. 

Eight years would normally be required 
to complete the project, but the commit- 
tee believes this time could probably be 
shortened—depending on how much of 
the work is handled by private con- 
tractors. 


Swiss Boost Cigarette Prices 


Up from 65 to 70 centimes goes the 
price of Swiss cigarettes (ordinary type, 
20 per package). This rise has been 
sanctioned by the Federal Price Control] 
Bureau, at the request of the Swiss As- 
sociation of Cigarette Manufacturers. 
At the same time the price of “Stump- 
en”—Swiss cheroot made partly from 
American tobacco—was increased from 
120 to 1.30 francs per package of 10. 

Higher cost of tobacco—mainly the re- 
sult of import difficulties—is the cause 
of price boosts. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, September 16. 


No. 173—No Export License Required for 
Flax Packing. 


The Secretary of State has informed 
Collectors of Customs that no license is 
required for flax packing. The only flax 
products which are subject to the licens- 
ing requirements at present are the 
following: 

Flax braid. 

Flax fabrics, including braid, webbing 
and tapes. 

Flax fabrics, other than wearing apparel 
and household goods. 

Flax fiber, unmanufactured. 

Flax, semimanufactured including yarn. 

Flax tape. 

Flax thread. 

Flax twine and cordage. 

Flax webbing. 

Flax yarn. 

No. 174—All General License Numbers 


Consolidated. 


The Secretary of State has announced 
a revision of the system of numbering 
export licenses, at the same time replac- 
ing all general license symbols by a single 
general license for each country. 

General licenses will be designated 
hereafter by the letter “G” followed by 
the number assigned to the respective 
country of destination. As an example, 
general license number “G-—1” authorizes 
the exportation to Canada of all those 
commodities previously authorized by 
numerous separate general licenses. 
When any additional commodities are 
added to the list of those authorized to 
be exported to Canada under general 
license, they will be included under 
license number “G-1.” 

This arrangement will also apply to 
exportations which are now being made 
under general license symbols “GWW” 
and “GWY,” which will no longer be 
used. 

Exporters are requested to set forth 
the new license numbers on Shipper’s 
Export Dec'arations when making ex- 
portations authorized by general licenses. 

This consolidation oof numerous 
licenses under one does not alter the list 
of articles and materials which may be 
exported to the respective countries 
under general license. 

The number assigned to each foreign 
country for the purpose of general li- 
censes will be found in the following list: 
. Canada. 

. Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Cuba. 

. Argentina. 

. Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 


. Colombia. 
. Costa Rica. 
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10. Curacao (including the islands of Cura- 
cao, Aruba, Bonaire, Saba, St. Eutache 
and St. Martin (southern part) ). 

11. Dominican Republic. 

12. Ecuador. 

13. El Salvador. 

14. Guatemala. 

15. Haiti. 

16. Honduras. 

17. Mexico. 

18. Nicaragua. 

19. Panama. 

20. Paraguay. 

21. Peru. 

22. Surinam. 

23. Uruguay. 

24. Venezuela, 

25. Aden. 

26. Australia (except Papua and the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea under mandate) in- 
cluding Nauru, mandated territory. 

27. Bahamas. 

28. Barbados. 

29. Bermuda. 

30. British East Africa (including Kenya, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, and Tan- 
ganyika (mandated territory). 

31. British Guiana. 

32. British Honduras. 

33. British Malaya (including British North 
Borneo, Brunei, Federated Malay States, 
Sarawak, Straits Settlements, Unfeder- 
ated Malay States, Christmas Island 
(Indian Ocean), Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands). 

34. British West Africa (including Nigeria, 
British Cameroons (mandated terri- 
tory), Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast 
(including Ashanti and Northern Terri- 
tory). and British Togoland (mandated 
territory). 

35. Burma. 

36. Ceylon. 

37. Cyprus. 

38. Ireland (Eire). 

39. Falkland Islands 
Georgia). 

41. Gibraltar. 

42. Hong Kong. 

43. India. 

44. Jamaica. 

45. Leeward Islands (including Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts) Island, Nevis Island, Anguilla 
Island, Montserrat, Sombrero, and 
British Virgin Islands). 

46. Mauritius (including Rodrigues 
and Diego Garcia Island). 

47. Newfoundland. 

48. New Zealand 

49. New Guinea (British) (comprising Papua 
or British New Guinea, and Territory 
of New Guinea (mandated Territory) ). 

50. Northern Rhodesia. 

51. Palestine and Trans-Jordan 

52. St. Helena (including Ascension Island, 
Gough Island, Inaccessible Island, 
Nightingale Island, and Tristan da 
Cunha Island). 

53. Seychelles and Dependencies. 

54. Oceania (British) (including British Sol- 
omon Islands, Fiji Islands, Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, New Hebrides Islands, 
Pitcairn Island, Tonga or Friendly 
Islands, Santa Cruz Islands, Cook 
Islands, and Western Samoa (mandated 
territory) ). 

55. Southern Rhodesia. 

56. Trinidad and Tobago. 

57. Union of South Africa (including South 
West Africa). 

58. Windward Islands (including Grenada, 
Grenadines, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Dominica). 


(including South 


Island 
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59. Egypt. 

60. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

61. Greenland. 

62. Iceland. 

63. Philippine Islands. 

64. Netherlands Indies. 

65. China, 

66. Belgian Congo. 

67. Bahrein Islands. 

68. French West Indies (including Desirade 
Gaudeloupe, Les Saintes, Martinique, 
Marie Galante, St. Martin (northern 
part), and St. Bartholomew). 

69. French Guiana. 

70. Miquelon and St. Pierre. 

71. French Oceania (all French possessions 
in the Pacific). 

72. French Cameroun. 

73. French Equatorial Africa. 

74. Iraq 

75. Liberia. 

76. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

77. Turkey. 

78. Syria. 

79. All other destinations. 

For the convenience of the public, “A” 
List consists of the following countries, 
which, with the exception of Egypt, are 
parts of the British Commonwealth: 
Canada, Great Britain and Northern Ire. 
land, Aden, Australia, Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Bermuda, British East Africa, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Brit- 
ish Malaya, British West Africa, Burma, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Ireland (Eire), Falkland 
Islands, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, India, 
Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, New 
Guinea (British), Northern Rhodesia, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, St. Helena, 
Seychelles and Dependencies, Oceania 
(British), Southern Rhodesia, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Union of South Africa, 
Windward Islands, Egypt, and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

“B” List consists of the following 
countries, each a part of the Western 
Hemisphere: Cuba, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Curacao, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 


El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, Uruguay, 


Venezuela, Greenland, and Iceland. 


No. 175—Additional Products Made Sub- 
ject to General License to Canada, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Newfcundland, and Iceland. 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that the general licenses authorizing ex- 
portations to Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, and 
Iceland have been amended to include 
shellac and titanium. 

General licenses for these commodities 
are therefore as follows: Canada—G-l; 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
C-2: Newfoundland—C-47; Iceland— 
G-62. 

|The exportation under general license to 
Iceland of shellac had already been author- 
ized. See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 6.] 


No. 176—Export Control Schedule No. 18 
Subject to General License. 


The Department of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that general li- 
censes numbers G-1 to G—66, both inclu- 
sive, and G-68 to G-77, both inclusive, 


a 
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have been amended to include the forms, 
conversions, and derivatives of commod- 
ities listed in Export Control Schedule 
number 18 under the following groups: 
Animal Products; Textile Fibers and 
Manufactures; Nonmetallic Minerals; 
Nonferrous Metals; and Precious Metals. 
General licenses numbers G-1, G-2, 
G-47, G-62, and G-63 have been author- 
ized to include exports of the forms, 
conversions, and derivatives listed under 
LEATHER in Export Control Schedule num- 
per 18 to Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, and the Philippine Islands, respec- 
tively; and exports of the wood and 
paper category listed in Schedule 18 have 
been authorized under general license 
number G-—63 to the Philippine Islands. 


Field Offices of Export Control 


By Mayor T. S. Ries, Assistant Deputy, 
Administrator of Export Control 


As an aid to exporters in solving their 
licensing prob!ems, the Administrator of 
Export Control, Brig. Gen. Russell L. 
Maxwell, has established Field Offices of 
his Administration in some of the busiest 
ports of the Nation. Four such offices 
are now in operation and are aiding ex- 
porters and manufacturers in expediting 
shipments to their customers throughout 
the world. 


In January of this year the need for a 
field office in the New York area was 
strongly felt by General Maxwell and by 
the export trade. Accordingly, a sma'l 
office was established in space provided 
by the Department of Commerce. It 
took the form of an informational cen- 
ter, where shippers could come for forms 
and regulations, where decisions could 
be rendered as to what materials were 
covered by control regulations, and where 
assistance could be given in filling out 
license application forms. 


The volume of business became so 
heavy that on July 1, 1941, the office was 
moved to 500 Fifth Avenue and was 
great'y expanded. Its informational 
functions have been increased to cover 
the new Clearance Section procedures of 
Export Control, and it has now the au- 
thority to issue licenses for the export of 
certain forms of technical data. In 
charge of this office is Col. R. W. Harden- 
burg, United States Army. 

As the importance of the help rendered 
by the New York field office became in- 
creasingly apparent, a second one, pat- 
terned on the early New York office, was 
opened on July 1, 1941, at room 312, Cus- 
tomhouse, in San Francisco under the 
direction of Col. William H. Dodds, 
United States Army. 

On July 15, 1941, the third field office 
was established in Los Angeles at 1540 
United States Post Office and Courthouse, 
under the direction of Lt. Comdr. K. E. 
Hintze, United States Navy. 

The need for assistance by the export- 
ers in the Gulf Coast area in expediting 
shipments to our friends in Latin Amer- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Japan’s Vegetable-Oil Exports 
Suffer Drastic Cuts 


Vegetable-oil shipments by Japan 
dipped far below normal in 1940, despite 
the nation’s efforts to increase its export 
business and thus get more foreign ex- 
change to finance war-material imports. 
Chief cause for this precipitous vege- 
table-oil drop was shortage of supplies. 

During 1940’s first three quarters, ex- 
ports of vegetable oils from the island 
Empire totaled only 7,667,600 kin (1 kin= 
1.322772 pounds) valued at 5,652,114 
yen—a decrease of 85 percent in volume 
and 62 percent in value from the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 

Among the major items in this class, 
soybean oil plunged downward from 15,- 
443,000 kin to 36,100—perilla oil from 
14,530,000 kin to a mere 2,600—colza oil 
(registering a much more moderate fall- 
ing off) from 9,793,200 to 3,083,000—and 
rice-bran oil from 2,504,000 to 256,400 
kin. With one exception, similar drops 
took place in the other vegetable-oil ex- 
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ports of Japan—linseed, cottonseed, ses- 
ame-seed oil. The exception, of rela- 
tively slight importance, was coconut oil, 
which showed a gain from 155,000 to 
450,000 kin. 


Virtually nil is the immediate prospect 
of alleviation of Japan’s shortage of oil- 
yielding materials, say best-informed 
sources. The situation in Japan Proper 
is governed wholly by the availability of 
supplies from the continent of Asia—and 
decidedly pessimistic are the latest re- 
ports from Manchuria and the Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory on the Liaotung 
Peninsula. 


Japan’s domestic industry, though un- 
questionably hard hit, will probably man- 
age to obtain enough supplies for local 
use—but many nonessential industries 
have had to curtail consumption. 

Today, Nippon’s export trade in vege- 
table oils has virtually ceased, and this 
once-profitable source of foreign ex- 
change cannot be expected to recover 
until supplies begin to flow normally 
again from the mainland of Asia. 





ica made necessary the establishment of 
a field office on the Gulf Coast. Accord- 
ingly the Administrator, on September 3, 
1941, announced that he had opened a 
field office in New Orleans at 408 Mari- 
time Building and had appointed Maj. 
D’Alary Fechet Assistant Administrator 
in charge of that office. 

Although regional offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce and collectors of 
customs at the ports have been most 
helpful in disseminating export-control 


information, such functions are outside 
of their normal duties, and General Max- 
well has been willing to open these four 
offices of his own where the volume of 
business and demand was great and 
where he felt that an export control 
office could be of real service to American 
firms in solving the complicated prob- 
lems of serving their foreign customers 
in these difficult times of “all out” 
preparedness for the defense of our 
Nation. 





A busy day on the Industrial Canal at New Orleans. Freighters like these are being loaded 
night and day with materials and articles being exported to the other American 


Republics. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Argentine “Buletin Oficial” 
of August 26, 1941. Opposition must be 
filed before September 29, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class and commodity 


No. 17—Entire class. 
Cyclone No. 5—Entire class. 

Cyclone ...-| No. 14—Entire class. 
Cyclone _-_-.- _...--.-| No. 20—Entire class, 


Eclipse 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-maik registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





. 1 Date of 
Class number and 
C'rade-mark hie “ publica- 
commodity 
’ tion 
Virginia No. 47—Lighting, heating, | July 30 


ati . 
and fuel oils; lubricating 
greases and oils. 


Van-Til Radio apparatus D 
Driver No 8—Radios Do 
Deca-- No. 17—Bookkeeping-Ac- D 


counting machines. | 
No. 11—Razors Do 





Primus. 

No. 12—Locks, tweezers, | Do. 
hammers, trays, keys, | 
keyholders, sharpeners, 
button hooks, and knife 
covers. 

Primax No. 10—Articles of Class 10 Aug. 6 

Macam No. 12—Cylinders for oxy- | Do 
gen and acetylene. | 

Miami No. 44—Cigarettes |} Aug. 7 

Lux. No. 15—Articles of porce- | Aug. 14 
lain, ceramic products and 
pottery for artistic, in- | 
dustrial, ornamental, san- 
itary and household pur- 

rio Sam Nos. 6, 8, 9, 11, Ly 
17, 23, 24 
33, 34, 3 
49, 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 
60—Firm styles. 

Hooper No. 10—Solid lining for den 
tal prosthesis work and 
similar purposes 

Bilifluine No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 

Tarzan No. 42—Wine, beer, fire- Do 
water and fermented liq- 
uids. 

Biltmore No. 44—Raw or treated to- Do. 
bacco, including cigars, 
cigarettes, and snuff 

Moyco, JMB | No. 10—Dental products Aug. 16 


Co., Inc. 





Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 

from the date of publication. 





“= Class number and Date of publi- 
Prade-mark product cation 


Kalziment, | No. 4—Metals Between Aug. 13 


Nievecrete. locks, hardware. and Aug. 28, 
1941, inclusive 
White _... No. 29—Machines Do. 
for sewing, spin- 
ning, weaving, etc 
Lipman No. 34—Refrigera- Do. 
tors, filters, etc. i 
Boilfast _| No. 43— Thread, | Do. 


yarn, corn, 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 5, 


1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in 


Colombia within 30 days from date of 
the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Lucky Strike Perfumes and toilet articles in 
general. 


Cristobal Machinery, ete. 





Japan.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the official Japanese “Trade 
Mark Journal” on July 24, 1941. Oppo- 
sition must be filed before September 
24, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class and commodity 
Asw No. 7—Manufactured metal 
|} Which do not belong to any cthet 
| class 
Welcome | No. 16—India rubber, ebonite, gutta 
| percha, rubber, substitute and soft 
| manufactured goods which do not 
belong to any other class 
| No. 17—Machinery and implement 
and parts thereof, which do not be 
long to any other class, as well a 
belts, hose, and packings 
2, 2s 2 D 
Uss ID 
M No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, and 
other transporting machines and 


tools, and their parts, 
Pump’s Socks | No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, but 
tons, ornamental pins, et 
A. Y.K.Sarad | No. 41—Soy, sauce and vinegar 
Huzik No. 69—Electrical apparatuses and 
parts thereof and insulating 
] 


riais, 








Panama.—The following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks were 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on August 29, 1941. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from date 
of publication. 





C'rade-mark ( 

La Alameda Milk 

Vim Soap and preparations for shinir 
clear } ull &k 
ciall porcel Love 
ables, et 

Tobler Chocolate prod : k 
ind advertising mat« 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video from August 26 to 30, 1941. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication. 





a Date 
“ell Product vublic 
Reeder Produ publi 
tion 
| 194 
Nilon Hardware and bazaar, drugstore Aug 
n chemical products, per- 


jumery and 
soap, candles, matches, arm 
Drugstore and chemical product 


beauty products, 


Polvotox Aug. 2t 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 





a 


Trade-mark Product Date of pub. 
lication 


Analepsina Chemical products_| Sept. 1, 194] 





Progestine do Do 
Sorbitol do » Do. 
Epicaina do Do, 
Cynestry] do Do. 
Gravidstyl do Do, 
Lutogyl do Do. 
Lysarthrol do Do, 
Inorenol do Do, 
Halocalcion do Do 
Siliplastine do Do, 
Gonadotropy! do Do, 
Hepamoxyl do Do. 
Scisery Ti Do. 
Insulanol do Do. 
Kaolinase ado Do, 
lalamvl do Do. 
Sedopepting do Do. 
Veryl do Do. 
Gluciode 1 Do, 
Carbonesit te Do. 
| Do. 

Do. 

! Do. 

dk Do. 

ne do Do. 

Do. 

le Do. 

Inosepta lo Do, 
Sterandry! d Do 
Hordenol do Do, 
Collubiazol de Do, 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 

- (SEPTEMBER 20, 1941.) 
Chemical Raw Material Review—Ceylon. 
(Pt. 1-69.) 
Summarizes the 1940 chemical trade 
of Ceylon and gives comparisons with 
1939. Includes a table giving the 
exports of cinnamon products, cit- 
ronella oil, papian, cinchona, cro- 
ton seed, and sapan wood. 
Plastics—The Miracle Material. (Pt. 
1-70.) 
A story on the growth and develop- 
ment of plastics, with data on pro- 
duction in pounds and value, to- 
gether with a short bibliography. 
Mexican Vanilla Production and Trade 

(Pt. 3-76.) 

A résumé of the vanilla industry, 


with some data on its _ historical 
background, production methods, 
and the part Mexico plays in world 
trade. 
Canada’s Lumber and Millwork Price 
Control, (Pt. 4-37.) 


Activities of the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply in controlling the 
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prices of millwork and lumber in the 
various Provinces of Canada. 
plywood Industry of British Columbia 
Expanding. (Pt. 4-38.) 
A brief résumé of the status of the 
Douglas fir and birch plywood indus- 
try and the effects of the war upon it. 

Jron and Steel Exports Register Further 
Decline in June. (Pt. 7-48.) 

Data on June foreign trade in iron 
and steel. 

Where to Look for Industrial Equipment 
and Supply Markets. (Business Series 
No. 15.) 

A summary of statistics for 33 indus- 
trial areas of the United States, with 
comparisons between 1937 and 1939. 


New Books and 
Reports 


The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Article of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
September 6, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $2.75 a year. The Septem- 
ber 6 issue contains these articles: 


LABOR DAY ADDRESS BY THE PRESI- 
DENT. Pages 177-179. 

CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. Pages 179-180. 

AMERICAN MISSION TO THE SOVIET 
UNION. Page 180. 

LEND-LEASE ASSISTANCE TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF POLAND. Page 
181. 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT OF MEX- 
ICO. ON FOREIGN POLICY. Page 
181. 

FOURTH PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
Page 183. 

SECOND INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL 
CONGRESS. Page 184. 

EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS, TEACH- 
ERS AND GRADUATE STUDENTS. 
Pages 184-186. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 186-187. 

APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE. Page 188. 

MILITARY MISSION: AGREEMENT 
WITH BOLIVIA. Page 188. 


Other Publications 


BATTLE FOR THE WORLD. Max 
Werner. (1941. 403 pp. Price $3.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be inciuded with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-ma‘] stamp 
enclosed. 





| Refer- 


} 
Commodities | Cit y and country ence 
number 
SOAPS AND TOILET PREPARATIONS: 
Shaving creams and sticks; soaps for toilet and bath, varied qualities. Initial | Cairo, Egypt__- 739 
order value, $5,000. | | 
STEEL MILL PRopUvCTSs: 
Malleable iron galvanized pipe fittings; round elbows, short bends, tees, round | Bombay, India_____-| 738 
flanges, couplings, checknuts, unions, reducing sockets, reducing tees, and re- 
ducing round elbows, in appreciable quantities. (Specifications with quanti- 


ties desired, available). 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of 
typing upon application to the Bureau. 
Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 


are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase the merchandise for re- 
sale. Requests for estimates of the cost 
of lists of agency opportunities should 
state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 





This book, by a close student of military 
literature, printed in six languages, has 
been described as being the first compre- 
hensive history of the Hitlerian war, a 
valuable analysis of the present military 
situation, and a prognosis of future de- 
velopments, especially as they will affect 
America. The whole story of the war 
is told, from the strategic and diplomatic 
preparations that preceded it, to its ex- 
tension into all the oceans of the world. 
Each important phase of the conflict is 
treated in factual, concrete detail—the 
Polish campaign, the Russo-Finnish di- 
version, the conquest of Norway and the 
Low Countries, the defeat of France, the 
battle for Britain, the war in Africa, and 
the Balkans. The whole work is written 
from the point of view of America’s 
needs and America’s military role in the 
struggle. 

Available from: Modern Age Books, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL AND THE 
ARGENTINE MARKET. Virgil Salera. 
(1941. 283 pp. Price, $3.50.) This is 
the first systematic examination of 
Anglo-Argentine bilateralism—a much 
neglected sector of recent international 
commercial policy. The importance of 
this work lies, first, in the fact that 
United States trading interests have 
been the principal sufferers during the 
past decade under the discriminatory 
exchange-control treatment stemming 
from this type of bilateralism; second, 


that knowledge of this Argentine experi- 
ence will enable us to improve our posi- 
tion in the Argentine market; and third, 
that information of this sort will be of 
real value to those who are now thinking 
about post-war reconstruction. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York, 
N. Y. 

THE UNTAMED BALKANS. Frederic 
W.L. Kovacs. (1941. 248 pp. Price $2.) 
A terse history of this “precarious pen- 
insula” that has always been the powder- 
keg of Europe; of its dynasties and of 
its conquered, reconquered, but never- 
tamed peasantry; of this eternal battle- 
field of Sultans, Tsars, Emperors, and 
Kaisers; of this testing-ground of 
French, British, German, Italian, and 
Russian power politics. The author 
shows clearly the underlying social and 
economic conditions that have always 
made the Balkans the turbulent storm 
center of Europe and continue to make 
them the Achilles heel of the new Nazi 
conquerors. The book also forecasts the 
possible future of the region, and the 
shape of things to come. 

Available from: Modern Age Books, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 


JAPAN INSIDE OUT. Syngman Rhee, Ph. D. 
(1941. 202 pp. Price $2.)° This book re- 
viewed in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for September 13, 1941, may be obtained from 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, CHAIRMAN 
American Bureau of Shipping 
c. H. C. PEARSALL, VICE CHAIRMAN 
AGW! Steamship Lines, inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, VICE CHAIRMAN 
McCormick Steamship Company 
. A. BAILEY 
Matson Navigation Company 
EDWARD J. BARBER 
Barber Steamship Lines, Inc. 
©. SLACK BARRETT 
Miss. River System Corriers’ Assn. 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
Matson Navigation Company 
JOHN W. CHAPMAN 
Groce Line 
JOHN E. CRAIG 
Clyde-Mallory Lines 
JAMES A. FARRELL, JR. 
Amer. South African Line, inc. 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
internotional Mercontile Marine Co. 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Dry Dock Company 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN F. GEHAN 
American Export Lines 
HENRY F. GRADY 

American President Lines 
A. 8B. HOMER 
Bethlehem Stee! Co. 
8. B. HOWARD 
wey x —- Co. of N. J. 
NGALLS 
ingol!s Shiphuilding Corporotion 
A. C._ INGERSOLL 
Central Barge Company 
WILLIAM K. JACKSON 
United Fruit Company 
H. C. JEFFERSON 
Curtis Bey ae Compcny 
J. KING 
The obcoct & Wilcox Co. 
KORNDORFF 
Federal sisSunaion & Dry Dock Co. 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
Americon-Howaiian Steamship Co. 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
HARMON LEWIS 
Alcoe Steamship Co., Inc. 
JOSEPH T. LYKES 
Lykes Brothers Company, Inc. 
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JAMES C. MERRILL 
Merrill Stevens Dry Dock Co. 
P. ¥. G. MITCHELL 
United Stotes Lines 
JOSEPH A. MOORE 
Moore Dry Dock Company 
W. 8. NEWELL 
Both Iron Works Corp. 

D. W. NIVEN 
General Electric Co, 

C. J. PANNILL 
Radiomarine Corp. of America 
LOUIS B. PATE 
Mississippi Shipping Company 
N. O. PEDRICK 
Louisiana Shipyards, Inc. 
JOHN G. PEW 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
JOHN D. REILLY 
Todd Shipyords Corporation 
E. A. ROBERTS 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 
THOMAS A. SCOTT 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
ALTON 8. SHARP 
Eostern Steomship Lines 
H. GERRISH SMITH 
Not. Pn 4 American Shipbidrs. 

. SPEAR 
Blectric -s Company 
A. G. SPIEGELHALTER 
The Pusey & Jones Corp. 
Vv. J. SUDMAN 
Black Diamond Steamship Line 
RAYMOND D. SULLIVAN 
South Ationtic Steamship Line 
FRANK J. TAYLOR 
American Merchant Marine Institute 
ARTHUR M. TODE 
Propeller Club of the United States 
H. W. WARLEY 
Calmor Steamship Corp. 
ROGER WILLIAMS 
Newport News Shipbidg. & D. D. Co, 
A. T. WOOD 
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American Merchant 
Marine Conference 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
October 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1941 


HE Propeller Club of the United States again sponsors the American 

Merchant Marine Conference, this year in conjunction with its 

Fifteenth Annual Convention at San Francisco—one of the nation’s 
greatest seaports and center of American shipping on the Pacific Coast. 

Subjects of timely interest and importance to the entire American 
Marine Industry will be presented at the Conference by recognized author- 
ities, the purpose being to provide an open forum for the discussion of 
problems confronting the industry, to promote the spirit of cooperation, 
advance the American Merchant Marine in all its branches, develop public 
interest in American water transportation, and to further our National 
Defense. 

Conference sessions will be held on Thursday, October 23rd and, 
in the evening, the American Merchant Marine Conference Banquet .. . 
Propeller Club sessions on Wednesday, October 22nd, and Friday, 
October 24th . . . Entertainment features—sightseeing trips, golf tourna- 
ment, plenty of time to visit San Francisco, one of America’s most interest- 
ing cities. 

The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never so neces- 
sary as at the present time . . . Your help and participation are needed 
in this program for furthering the best interests of the American Merchant 
Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange now to attend 
the Conference and Convention, and to take part in this most important 
annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Merchant Marine 
Conference Committee 


T. A. SCOTT, President 
The Propeller Club 
of the United States 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 
The Propeller Club of the United States 


October 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1941 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, Address 
National Headquarters, 17 Battery Place, New York. 
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